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TRUE MOTIVES AND REASONS OF 
DR. JAMESON’S RAID? 


NNGLAND has much at stake in South Africa. 

4 ‘There is some danger to her commercial interests, 
even some risk to her dominion ; but what is imperilled 
most is her good name. The universal accusation 
against us abroad is that we are for ever grabbing, for 
ever inventing some pretence to cover grabbing, and 
that the pretence is almost always canting and hypo- 
critical besides being fruitless. In a general way, the 
worst of the charge is less true of England than of 
other conquering nations ; but concern for the honour 
of the country compels us to say that the more the 
‘Transvaal affair is explained, the more heavy our dis- 
grace must seem in the eyes of both them that love us 
and them that love us not. 

The latest explanation of the Transvaal conspiracy 
pretends to be the most authoritative, which it may be ; 
it is certainly the most impudent, and the most intoler- 
able on other accounts. It appears in the Nineteenth 
Century, which is itself to be regreited, because publi- 

cation in that magazine gives a certain weight to what- 

ever is printed in it; and the expositor of ‘the true 
motives and reasons of Dr. Jameson’s raid > seems, unfor- 
tunately, able to say that he writes with full trustworthy 
knowledge of the facts. Here and there, indeed, Mr. 
Seymour Fort contrives to insinuate that he writes not 
only with knowledge but authority ; although, for that 
matter, his readers may be too much disposed to take 
this impression from having heard that he was at one 
lime private secretary to Lael Loch, and is as much in 
the confidence of Mr. Rhodes as that gentleman allows 
any one to be. If so, Mr. Fort has dade his friend a 
very bad turn, for, supposing this account, of Mr. 
Rhodes and his conduct true, there is no Government 
in Europe but the English that would not sequester 
him forthwith. We must repeat a little of what Mr. 
Fort does say. 


‘THE 


Registered as a Newspaper 


With a nonchalance that makes very light of our 
fond illusions and Mr. Rhodes’s veracity, his apologist 
clears the ground at starting by two statements. The 
rescue of women and children was, of course, an inven- 
tion: in better English (our own) canting humbug, 
intended to throw a halo of romance about the ‘ ride,’ 
and so deceive and defraud in England. Having made 
that graceful admission, Mr. Fort prepares the way for 
his revelations by agreeing that ‘Mr. Rhodes was in 
entire accord with Dr. Jameson’s plans and intentions’: 
knew all about them from the first, no matter what has 
been said by himself to the contrary, or by others for 
him. Dr. Jameson’s plans, indeed, were but details in 
a grand scheme, Mr. Rhodes’s own; a scheme founded 
on knowledge of imperial importance which he kept to 
himself, and meant to be carried out by himself as the 
Napoleon of South Africa. With none of these things 
had the English Government anything to do, either as 
recipients of Mr. Rhodes’s information or as persons to 
be consulted upon the better way of acting on it. So 
Mr. Fort makes out, with a coolness that never deserts 
him from the first page to the last. All through, the 
assumption is that Mr. Rhodes stood in South Africa 
above the British Government, with the right to tell 
that Government what he pleased, to conceal from it 
what he pleased, and to act upon his own views of policy 
not only in relation to the South African States but to 
foreign Governments as well. It was in the exercise of 
this right that Mr. Rhodes, having heard (Mr. Fort 
says) of an understanding between the German Govern- 
ment and the Transvaal, and being otherwise dissatis- 
tied with the Hollander party in the Dutch Republic, 
determined to destroy the Boer authority altogether. 
Mr. Fort can say that ‘spite of his pro-Dutch feeling,’ 
Mr. Rhodes was impelled by circumstances ‘to assume 
active hostility to Mr. Kriiger.. ‘In_ plain words, 
it was the knowledge that President Kriiger had 
some secret understanding with Germany that induced 
Mr. Rhodes to reluctantly abandon any further 
conciliatory policy towards the ‘Transvaal and authorise 
Dr. Jameson’s plans for a rush to Pretoria.” ‘The 
German-Boer alliance, Mr. Rhodes thought, ‘ presented 
such an immediate and imminent danger to Imperial 
Africander interests that he resolved at all hazards to 
upset the Hollander-German cabal that surrounded 
Mr. Kriiger . . . the chief purpose of Mr. Rhodes’s 
campaign was to prevent Germany as a rival Power 
from acquiring political status in the Transvaal ; and I 
state positively that one of the main objects of Dr. 
Jameson’s rush was to help to secure documentary 
evidence of this secret alliance, which evidence was 
believed on reliable authority to be in possession of 
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President Kriiger at Pretoria.” What may be the 
policy of the Imperial Government in South Africa, or 
what the obligations of England to its various States, 
is neither here nor there to Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes 
had ‘an Imperial scheme for a united South Africa’ 
and always meant to make it good. or a time, how- 
ever, ‘Mr. Rhodes was content to follow a waiting, 
peace-at-any-price policy. “ut this Boer ‘ pledge to 
advance German interests and conditions made it 
necessary for him to strike out a new line of action. 
Mr. Rhodes had either to fight or retire” Of course 
the great man resolved to fight, and, in secret, laid his 
plans for conquering and absorbing the Dutch republic. 
‘The key to the whole position was Pretoria, and had 
his plan as originally laid down been carried out, the 
forts, ammunition, and even the town itself would, in 
a single night, have passed out of the hands of 
the Transvaal Government and into those of the 
Johannesburg leaders. . . . Everything was cut and 
dried, even to the smallest detail. 

This is Mr. Fort’s story, in his own words, which 
could not have been better chosen had he meant to 
accuse Mr. Rhodes of deliberate treachery to the British 
(rovernment, and a contempt for its authority which 
would be much too mildly described as insolent. Mark 
the effect of Mr. Rhodes’s information as to German 
interference with Mr. Rhodes’s policy: Mr. Rhodes 
having no more right to a policy of action against the 
‘Transvaal than to a policy of treason against his own 
Government, or than the beadle of Burlington Arcade 
to either. On receipt of this information, Mr. Rhodes 
resolved to ‘abandon a conciliatory attitude, and to 
‘enter on active hostility against President Kriiger:’ 
in law, much the same thing as Fowler's resolve to 
abandon an attitude of conciliation toward the old 
gentleman who was murdered at Muswell Hiil. But 
‘Mr. Rhodes had either to fight or retire, an ‘imperial ° 
alternative in Mr. Fort’s opinion evidently; but in 
essentials no different from Fowler's case at a certain 
stage in acertain evening's proceedings. ‘Then we hear 
of ‘ Mr. Rhodes’s campaign —/is campaign ; and of his 
perfect scheme (which, however, the beadle of Bur- 
lington Arcade might be safely backed to equal) for 
scizing Pretoria as towns are seized by pirates; Mr, 
Rhodes being not yet in a position to declare war in 
the regular way. All this, of course, without a word 
to the Government at home, and in total indifference 
to the troubles which his success would have heaped 
upon that Government, in Europe and South Africa 
alike. 

Are we to believe this tale? If so, we must also 
believe either that Mr. Rhodes’s patriotism is a blind 
for absurdly extravagant ambitions, or that his conceit 
of his own statesmanship passes into a most dangerous 
craze. No patriot in his sober senses could have played 
the part ascribed to Mr. Rhodes by Mr. Seymour Fort. 
Ifis concealments and his actions, according to this story, 
can only be explained by a desperate personal game, 
or by a conviction that his superior abilities justified 
him in taking South Africa out of the hands of the 
Government by a coup of which he did not measure 
the importance nor understand the consequences. Indeed 
we must come to one or other of these conclusions upon 
any statement of the facts ; and yet it may be doubted 
whether Mr. Fort’s account of them is precisely accu- 
rate. ‘To be candid, we want more _ information 








about the alleged documents which Dr. Jameson was to 
At present, that part 
No doubt 


seize when he captured Pretoria. 
of the story does not seem very credible. 


the Jameson raid was, for practical purposes, devoid of 


all reasonable calculation; but we hesitate to believe 
its motives quite so childish as Mr. ort makes out, 
with his tale of secret documents. It even appears 
more likely that some one has invented this ‘true 
motive’ for the sake of saving Mr. Rhodes’s face; the 
notion being that no card is so good to play upon the 
British public now as German interference. Is that an 
unreasonable suspicion, considering how many lies have 
been stripped already from a thoroughly disgraceful 
business ? We avow that we do not think so, being at 
the same time sure of one thing at least; namely, that 
if Mr. Rhodes did believe in the existence of these 
documents, it was for him to tell the Home Government 
about them, and not to make private war upon the 
Transvaal for the chance of getting hold of them. ‘To 
do that, as Mr. Fort says he did (if is Mr. Port's asser- 
tion, not ours), can only be called a criminal assumption 
of authority, and one that no man ought to be allowed 
to take upon himself with impunity. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON REUNION 
_ that Mr. Gladstone writes can be with- 
dis 


out interest, but when he writes of matters con- 
nected with the Church of England he has a special 
title to be heard with respect. Since the death of the 
late Lord Selborne there has been no layman who can 
bring to the subject more profound earnestness or richer 
wealth of erudition. If he has disestablished one 
Church and connived at the dismemberment of another, 
he has always had the reputation of being ‘a good 
Churchman, and his ecclesiastical appointments have 
been among the best of our time. When he adopted 
politics as a career, there was wasted in him probably the 
best Archbishop of post-Reformation days to the infi- 
nite loss of the Church and of the country at large. 
The bent of his mind, though warped sometimes by 
pressure from without, lay always in the direction of 
reverence for constitutional forms, and he had pre- 
eminently the intellectual subtlety that rejoices in the 
intricacies of theological discussion. All the more 
unkind therefore was the fate which compelled him to 
work for the greater part of his political life with allies 
uncongenial to his natural temper. Ambition no less 
But retire- 
ment from the stage of active politics has given a 


than misfortune makes strange bedfellows. 


new value and a more genuine ring to the expression 
of his convictions. It is true that he expressly dis- 
claims the expectation that any immediate or practical 
consequences will follow from the letter which was 
published by the request of the Archbishop of York in 
Monday’s papers. And yet one consequence has 
followed, a consequence immediate, if not practical, 
which he can hardly have foreseen and may not greatly 
regret. ‘The letter has made Dr. Parker and Mr. 
Guinness Rogers extremely angry. In contemplating 
the advantages which might arise from a closer union 
between the Churches of Christendom Mr. Gladstone 
has permitted himself to forget the sensitive vanity of 
his former allies. His scheme fails to make any pro- 
vision for the future of ‘those independent religious 
communities which supply an important religious factor 
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in the religious life of Great Britain.” ‘Independent 
religious communities, repeats Dr. Parker as though a 
covert insult in the term blinded him to the obvious- 
ness of the distinction which Mr. Gladstone draws 
between the point of view which does and that which 
does not attach much importance to the historical 
transmission of the truth by a visible Church. ‘What 
next? Nothing, unless it be one more insult to forgive.’ 
‘Qne more devils’ triumph, and sorrow for angels, 
Dr. Parker might have quoted, if only he had remem- 
bered. Truly os breach between the Lost Leader and 
his sometime followers seems to be past healing. 

But apart from Dr. Parker and his injuries the issue 
is very simple. It has been familiar for years to every 
one who has followed, with intelligence, ‘the course of 
theological controversy. ‘The question whether or no 
the bishops and priests of this Church of ours have been 
rightly and duly consecrated to their respective offices 
is one which has exercised the minds of many genera- 
tions of Churchmen. And as to this main issue there 
are two things chiefly to be said. Y'irst, that the point 
has been settled long ago, ultimately and irrevocably, 

the satisfaction of the vast majority of those most 
concerned ; and secondly, that there can be no question 
of referring it now to the arbitrament of a foreign court. 
We have heard rather too much lately of communica- 
tions passing between prominent lay members of the 
Anglican Church and the Papal See, of apologies for 
the misguided action of an Archbishop of a Church in 
close communion with our own and advances, unau- 
thorised by legitimate authority, however well inten- 
tioned, towards a closer relationship with Rome. Such 
unofficial negotiations, though designed in the interests 
of unity and for the promotion of peace, may do no 
little harm. ‘An inquiry, writes Mr. Gladstone, 
‘resulting in a proscription of Anglican Orders would 
be no less important than deplorable. And he hastens 
to add that the information with which Lord Halifax 
has furnished him dispels from his mind every appre- 
hension of this kind. It may be that Lord Halifax is 
well informed, and the fact that the evidence which he 
has been able to produce has convinced Mr. Gladstone 
is very much in his favour. But we must remember 
that there are powerful forces at work upon the other 
side. It is an open secret that Cardinal Vaughan would 
regard any decision by the Roman Curia which could 
be construed into an acknowledgment of the validity of 
Anglican Orders as a serious check, if not an absolute 
harrier, to the spread of Romanism in this country, and 
as a personal rebuff to himself. Whatever may be the 
views held by most Anglican Churchmen as to the 


propriety of making converts outside the limits of the 


jurisdiction of their bishops, the Roman Church at any 


rate has been always and everywhere a prosely tising 
Church. Mr, Gladstone's opinion—and it is an opinion 
which is gaining ground steadily among our own clergy 

is that “iting Leo NII. is sultaated by a sincere 


‘above all the levels of stormy 


desire to lift this question 
partisanship” by the help of a genuine love ‘ for the 
whole Christian flock... We do not believe that he has 
done more than justice to the character of one of the 
most learned and amiable men who has ever sat in the 
chair of St. Peter. But is it so certain that Leo XIII. 
may not have as much difficulty in controlling the 
verdict of the jury, to which this most difficult and 


contentious question is submitted, as President Kriiger 
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has had in mitigating the severity of the more vindictive 
among his Doppers? In the end he may have his way, 
But at the least it may be said that there is need of the 
greatest caution in pressing on an inquiry which may 
result in putting to the test the peace of mind of even 
a small proportion of Christendom. 

Not that there is any real cause for alarm at the 
prospect of an adverse verdict. Whatever the decision, 
if any, of these Roman doctors it will not shake the 
foundations of the Anglican Church. Where others 
have failed she has stood firm against the waves of 
Roman pretension and Puritan bigotry alike. Never, 
probably, has her position been stronger than it is at 
the present day. In the course of his long experience 
Mr. Gladstone has seen her brought ‘from a state 
externally of haleyon calm, but inwardly of deep 
stagnation, to one in which, while buffeted more or less 
by external storms, subjected to some peculiar and 
searching forms of trial . She sees her clergy trans- 
formed, her vital energies enlarged and still growing in 
every direction.” She has within herself the elements of 
progress and expansion. Without encouraging any 
tendency to formalism on the one hand she has made 
her services more significant and more impressive ; 
without making any concession to latitudinarianism on 
the other she is steadily enlarging the sphere of her 
usefulness. Equally upon her adaptability to present 
needs and upon the splendour of her traditions she 
bases her claim to be the Church of the English people. 
We would not have it supposed that we undervalue the 
benefit which reunion might bring to all the Churches. 
It is an ideal which, even if unattainable, may stiil 
inspire the noblest effort. But to our thinking the 
time of reunion is not yet, nor were it within practical 
reach is it clear that the Church of England would 
necessarily be the chief gainer. Strong in the feeling 
of security in the present and of confidence for the 
future she has no need to wait upon the pleasure of 
Rome. Mr. Gladstone’s letter has done this good 
service at least, that it has assured her sons of the 
value of their heritage in the Church to which they owe 
allegiance. 


CROSS BENCH COWARDICE 
W I; do not pretend to know what degree of atten- 


tion Her Majesty’s Ministers are disposed to 

yay to the propos: al to withdraw the Education Bill for 
this Session. It is to be hoped that their inclination to 
listen to the counsels of cowardice and laziness, is but 
slight. But the suggestion is heard from the ranks of 
their own followers, and as there is always enough of 
the two defects we have named above in every party to 
be dangerous, it is well not to pass it over as a mere 
manifestation of human weakness. ‘The notion was 
first to be heard from the other side, which ought, one 
would imagine, to have been sufficient warning to every 
Unionist to have nothing to say to it. At least one 
would imagine that if one did not know how much the 
Unionist party is plagued with the cross bench mind. 
To that particular disposition, every opportunity to 
split from your friends has irresistible attractions. 
Moreover it is always in love with every chance of 
finding difficulties, and seeking out excuses for running 
away. Nothing could be more natural than that Sir 
Ifenry Howorth should be found employing his ‘too 
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voluble pen’ (the expression is his own, and is rigidly 
just) on behalf of a method of conducting business 
which combines want of sense, want of spirit, and want 
of loyalty to colleagues. We have always recognised 
that Sir H. Howorth was the destined successor of Mr. 
Courtney whenever that gentleman retires from his 
place of embodied cross bench mind. Last week the 
present tenant of the office came out with advice to the 
Government to drop the Bill, and replace it by a stop- 
gap. After that Sir H. Howorth’s letter of Wednesday 
was to be expected, and when it came it was not 
disappointing. 

Nobody is better qualified than the politician, who 
by dint, as far as we can see, of steady persistent pose 
alone, has acquired the right of discoursing at large 
on public affairs, to put into one letter all that 
platitude, muddle of head, and poorness of spirit can 
have to say. Accordingly, Sir H. Howorth, begin- 
ning with a smirk of sham humility, plunges at once 
into the self-evident and the inconsequent. We have, 
it seems, got to June. How true! Sir H. Howorth 
takes his watch out at twelve o'clock and informs the 
world that the sun has been up for several hours. 
Having made this notable discovery, he goes on to add 
that there are two other great Bills which must be 
passed. One could wish that Sir H. Howorth had 
named them, for until he does the world cannot know 
what they are. The Agricultural Rating Bill is 
through Committee, which it never would have been 
if the Opposition had been tackled in the style he 
favours. As for the Irish Land Bill, the Government 
never made any secret of its intention to make the 
passing of that measure contingent on the early 
voting of the Education Bill. What, then, are the 
measures to which the handiwork of ‘my talented and 
shrewd old friend Sir John Gorst’ (Sir John must have 
been a proud man over his breakfast on Wednesday) 
are to be sacrificed ? 'lalented and shrewd Sir John 
Gorst, perhaps because he did not take Sir H. 
Howorth’s course, has, it seems, contrived to draft 
a bungling Bill. His advice will be useful next 
spring, when Government has run away, but in the 
beginning of this he made a ‘ Bi!” in which the assistance 
to denominational schools is illusory and inadequate 
and which is ruined by a fundamental vice of concep- 
tion. It does not take account of the number of Eng- 
lands there are to be legislated for. It was a surprise. 
It does not suit our traditions, and so forth. ‘ Bishops, 
parsons, school managers, and amateur educational 
authorities —Sir H. Howorth of amateur educational 
authorities facile princeps—are all against it. We 
have heard bishops who expressed another opinion, and 
there are some who think that the decentralisation pro- 
vided for by the Bill does take the different Englands 
into account. But we are not much concerned with the 
criticisms of Sir Henry. Our subject is his egregious 
proposal to withdraw the measure for this Session and 
the reasons given for it. Substantially they are the 
arguments of pure laziness and cowardice. ‘There are a 
great many amendments to the Bill. If it is to be 
fought through some other Bill must be sacrificed, or ‘ we 
sit on until the dismal shades of autumn make us, if pos- 
sible, balder and more sere than we were before.” There 
is a ‘fierce and uncomfortable fight’ before us ‘in 
the unseasonable weather of July and August.’ Sir 
IH. Howorth has, as we know already, a horror of attend- 
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ing Parliament in hot weather. He once informed the 
city, and the world, that he preferred romping in the 
grass with his children. It is apparently mainly on 
this ground that in his own eloquent style he implores 
the Cabinet to retire now ‘from a menacing enemy’ 
while our ship has ‘ its masts erect and its canvas tight’ 
(query taut) rather than when ‘ its hull is honeycombed 
and its tackle on the deck.’ All this briny language, 
the fruits perhaps of a Whitsuntide holiday of romping 
at Margate, means that the Cabinet is to run away 
before it has fought. The Articles of War—since 
Sir Henry is so nautical—provide for the shooting of 
officers who are so careful of their hulls and tackle. 
The laws of political warfare, which in their way are 
pretty inexorable, generally sentence to extinction 
Cabinets which act in the fashion he recommends. 

There is no case on record in which Sir H. Howorth’s 
advice on matters of Parliamentary management was 
ever acted on. ‘The danger then in the present case is 
not perhaps pressing. Neither the present nor the future 
oracle of the cross bench will be allowed to begin, in 
the interest of the Opposition, the work of destroying 
the Unionist majority. Nothing is more certain than 
that it would be in great peril if the Education Bill 
were withdrawn on such trumpery grounds. <A great 
portion of the amendments put down are meant 
for no other purpose than to obstruct the Bill, and if 
possible to destroy it, by preventing the Cabinet from 
getting through the work. ‘To withdraw the Bill now 
would be to give the victory to obstruction without a 
The immediate consequences of such a sur- 
render are not obvious to the meanest capacity. Sir H. 
Howorth does not perceive them. Yet they ought to be 
as clear as daylight. Of course the Opposition would be 
enormously encouraged, and the spirits of the majority 
proportionately depressed. No army, however good, 
will stand continual vacillation in its leaders without 
deteriorating. If the Cabinet withdraw their Bill now 
they will falsify all their promises, and disappoint, 
indeed deceive, the most loyal portion of their followers. 
We do not underrate and never have underrated the 
difficulties in the way of the Cabinet. But the existence 
of obstacles is a reason for resolute effort, not for 
surrender. A majority soon rusts, and falls to pieces 
unless used. Happily the majority is large enough not 
only to overpower merely contumacious opposition, but 
in case of need to dispense with Mr. Courtney and Sir 
H. Howorth. It can do without them better than 
without those members of a ‘ Coalition Government,’ 
at whom this Diana of the Cross-ways delivers a too 
Jate snarl at the end of his letter. 


struggle. 


LORD DUFFERINS FAREWELL 
Byes DUFFERIN never fails to please, and he 


was as charming as ever at the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris last Tuesday. Never has his style 
displayed a more perfect finish, and seldom has his 
tactfulness been more delicate. ‘The intellectual enjoy- 
ment to be derived from his speech is naturally seasoned 
by the circumstances of its delivery. ‘The half-ironical 
and half-melancholy allusion to ‘the dry appendix’ of 
life that awaits him contains, after all, a very large pro- 
portion of sober truth. We may wish Lord Dufferin 
many years, and we may be sure that, however they are 
passed, they will be to his own and his country’s credit. 
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There remains the fact that, after his retirement, he can 
hardly hope to be quite as great an Englishman as in the 
period that he leaves behind him. He has been Viceroy 
of India, he has been British Ambassador in Paris. ‘To 
have occupied either position should satisfy most am- 
bitions, to have filled them both with exceeding credit 
leaves singularly little for the future to draw upon. 
It may be, of course, that some amazing combination 
of politics may elevate Lord Dufferin to the Premier- 
ship, and a capital Prime Minister he would make- 
But, in all probability, he will have to put up with the 
House of Lords, an assembly which, though it may not 
pe the ‘ hospital for incurables* that Chesterfield called 
it, must seem humdrum to one who has governed an 
Empire and managed our relations with France. Yet 
he takes his lot without repining, even with a cheerful 
recognition that the time comes when oldsters must give 
way. We should have expected as much from Lord 
Dufferin, but he showed very fine feeling all the same. 

The speech, as was inevitable, aimed at Paris more 
directly than London. ‘The compliments paid by Lord 
Dufferin to that peerless city are handsome, but—to 
our mind at least—by no means extravagant. The fall 
of dynasties, the shock of warfare, has left Paris the 
intellectual capital of Europe. Despite the inestimable 
advantage of a Kaiser who combines in his own person 
all the arts, though but few of the graces, Berlin is 
provincial by comparison. St. Petersburg lies too 
remote, and its genius is too Asiatic. Vienna has not 
much political meaning; Rome belongs to the Papacy 
rather than to the House of Savoy. We can well 
believe that Lord Dufferin dwelt in all sincerity 
upon the happiness of the memories that he will 
carry away with him. Nor would it be fair to 
conclude that he employs language to conceal his 
thoughts when touching on his dealings with French 
politicians. He had to handle the most awkward 
questions without much guidance from home—so far, 
at least, as Siam was concerned—and he had some- 
times to defer when stout words might have carried 
the point. Still, French Foreign Ministers, and notably 
M. Hanotaux, have picked up sufficient experience to 
endow them with a reasonable imitation of diplomatic 
good-breeding. If Lord Dufferin had to put up with 
rebuffs, we may take it that they were conveyed without 
discourtesy, and hence he can assert convincingly that 
he has been treated with ‘the greatest indulgence and 
consideration.’ Differences of opinion there must be in 
diplomacy, and sometimes a Government has to accuse 
another, through its representative, of downright 
breaches of faith. ‘Tradition, however, has created 
amenities for such confidences, and Lord Dufferin has 
done well to lay stress upon the ‘correctness’ with 
which French Foreign Ministers invariably contrive to 
conduct themselves. 

Lord Dufferin can hardly look back upon French 
journalism with equal affection, and indeed he barely 
pretends to do so. Few British representatives have 
been so abused, misrepresented and misinterpreted as 
he. It was something of a feat to have transformed a 
courtly ambassador into a monster of cunning and cor- 
ruption, but a section of French journalism was equal 
to the occasion. No story was too extravagant to pass 
current provided Lord Dufferin’s name was tacked on 
to it. There was that most circumstantial tale of his 
secret service fund for purposes of bribery which 
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obtained so tight a grip on the popular imagination 
that he was forced into a public contradiction. The 
baser publicists must have libelled deliberately, the 
others out of their native credulity. Besides, they 
were smarting from Panama, and burning to hit out at 
somebody. ‘The cultivated Englishman living in their 
midst stood for an obvious target. Now it is all 
over, Lord Doufferin’s only revenge 
attributing to them a certain coyness towards him. 
The discovery of modesty in M. Jacques St. Cére and 
the late M. Harry Alis is indeed refreshing. But Lord 
Dufferin can make allowances even for French news- 
paper hacks and his magnaminity is all the more 
creditable because he was at first just a shade too 
sensitive to their irresponsible scribblings. His easy 
good-nature, too, will go far to clear his successor’s 
path. And that Minister, if he is to be worthy of 
following Lord Dufferin, will take some finding. If 
the latter fell short, in some respects, of Lord Lytton’s 
extraordinary success, he had, we must remember, to 
reckon with a far more heated Paris. He has done 
admirably and he deserves to be replaced by another 
like him. The Government will do well, therefore, to 
ignore claims based on mere length of service and to 
pick out the best man available, even if it has to step 
outside that profession in which, as Lord Dufferin 
feelingly remarked, promotion is parlous slow. 


consists in 


THE ANNEXATION OF MADAGASCAR 


FYNHE Queen of the Hovas must by this time be of 

opinion that finality is not to be expected of 
French diplomacy. ‘The moment one Cabinet succeeds 
another in Paris her modest Majesty receives an intima- 
tion that the latest treaty she has steeled herself to 
accept with resignation is to be replaced forthwith by 
a fresh instrument. In the improbable event of her 
being a close student of the views of French colonial 
politicians, her ordinary and excusable state of bewilder- 
ment as to her exact position with respect to her 
conquerors can only have been increased by the latest 
change in her fate. Nothing whatever portended that 
the return to office of M. Hanotaux would strip her 
of that semblance of independence left her by MM. 
Bourgeois and Berthelot. On the contrary, the well- 
known opinions, set forth in innumerable speeches and 
confirmed in a recent publication, of the present occupant 
of the Quai d’Orsay must have led her to suppose that 
the chances were in favour of an extension rather than 
of a diminution of her rights as a sovereign, as the 
result of her destiny being once again in his hands. 
‘This legitimate hope has been doomed to disappoint- 
ment. M. Hanotaux has seen the error of his former 
way of thinking and, undeterred by the prospect of 
appearing inconsistent, he has decided that France 
shall annex the island for which in the past he 
prescribed a loose form of protectorate as the most 
practicable régime. 

There is very little doubt as to the reasons which 
have induced M. Hanotaux to change his mind. They 
are of two kinds. In the first place, and this is the 
more important consideration, the presence of the 
French in Madagascar has given rise to certain diplo- 
matic difficulties, notably with England and America. 
‘Treaties concluded previous to the Trench Congress 
secured the English commercial advantages in the 
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island which must necessarily have vexed the soul of so 
ardent a Protectionist as M. Méline, who, in all pro- 
bability had a preponderating share in influencing M. 
Hanotaux’s final decision. 'The setting aside of these 
treaties proved, on examination, to be a less simple 
matter than had been supposed at the Quai d’Orsay at 
the first blush. So long as French rights over the 
island remained of a limited description it was hard 
to show that the solemn engagements binding its 
titular sovereign could be unceremoniously annulled 
without a serious breach of international law. ‘The 
French contend that by the mere fact of their having 
annexed the island these difficulties disappear and 
the treaties lose their validity without more ado. In 
such cases it is never particularly difficult to cite pre- 
cedents of some degree of appositeness, and in this 
instance our neighbours across the Channel are free 
with glib pronouncements anent the justification of 
their action by what took place in the past in Zanzibar 
when it was cut up by England and Germany, and in 
Hanover when it was incorporated with Prussia, It 
would be waste of time in reality to discuss the force of 
these arguments, as were they exceedingly weak the 
position would not be altered one jot. The French 
have bluntly asserted their intention of doing as they 
choose in Madagascar, and it would be mere ingenuous- 
ness to suppose that there is the slightest possibility of 
their allowing themselves to be talked out of their 
purpose. Deaf to reasoning they might be disposed to 
accord some attention to threats, but they are probably 
right in anticipating that there is little danger of 
recourse being had to this extreme expedient. It is 
unpleasant to find ourselves dispossessed of our rights 
in Madagascar, but to oppose the fait accompli at all 
hazards would be to run a greater risk than the rights 
are worth. 

M. Hanotaux also gives it to be understood that he 
has been converted to the belief that Madagascar 
annexed will be more satisfactorily governed than 
Madagascar protected. He makes this admission, it 
is true, in half-hearted fashion. Indeed, in reality he 
scarcely does more than affirm that any régime would 
be preferable to the slipshod, ill-defined arrangement 
devised by his predecessors. Perhaps he is right, but 
he will not expect anybody out of Trance to take a 
keen interest in the question. The mere foreigner, 
ousted and scurvily treated, will pay more attention, 
because a spiteful attention, to the comments which a 
portion of the Parisian Press has passed on M. Hano- 
taux’s proposal. In the opinion of a number of French 
journalists the exact régime applied to Madagascar is a 
matter of absolute indifference. They hold, and make 
no bones of saying so, that however the island is 
administered it is certain to be badly administered. 
The new colony like the older colonies will cost a great 
deal of money, and will not be of the slightest benefit 
to any Frenchmen except those who settle down in it 
as functionaries. ‘This is a harsh appreciation, but it 
is prompted by experience, and Englishmen with the 
exaimple thus set them may be excused for subscribing 


t» it. 
THE ARMED STRENGTIL OF INDIA 


{ENERAL Sir Henry Brackenbury, ex-Military 
Ke Member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India, took advantage of the last 
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meeting of the Imperial Council at which he attended 
to give an account of his stewardship. ‘The speech is 
useful and instructive because it reminds us how much 
has been done during the past ten years to secure the 
Indian Empire from foreign aggression and internal dis- 
order, and it teaches us how much can be done in a com- 
paratively short period of time to render the organisation 
and administration of an army efficient when the work 
is undertaken by wise and far-seeing statesmen aided by 
loyal and competent military councillors. ‘The poli- 
tical transformation of Central Asia has brought India 
almost in contact with one of the great European 
Powers, and forced upon her the necessity for increas- 
ing her military strength and for improving her 
defences. Ib was during Lord Dafferin’s firm and able 
administration that attention was first seriously and 
systematically paid towards effecting both these objects. 
Lord Dafferin had the 
time two great military councillors, Lord . Roberts, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, and Sir 
George Chesney, Military Member of Council. Lord 


wood fortune to have at the 


oD 


Roberts brought to the work a thorough knowledge 
of every branch of his profession acquired in camp 
and field, and Sir George Chesney a statesman- 
like knowledge of military administration gained in 
many departments of the State. History will note how 
these two men never allowed any petty difference or 
jealousy to interfere with the important work which 
both had at heart. Soon after Lord Dufferin began 
the work his term of office came to a close and it 
was left to his successor, Lord Lansdowne, to develop 
and perfect the schemes. For five years did he 
labour at it in the face of much hostile and foolish 
criticism regarding wild and extravagant military ex- 
penditure, and to Lord Lansdowne and his military 
councillors, Lord Roberts and Sir George Chesney, 
must be awarded the credit of having improved the 
organisation of the Indian army and done much to com- 
plete and strengthen the armaments and defences of the 
Empire. Long before Lord Dafferin undertook the 
reorganisation of the Indian army the necessity for 
having plans drawn up beforehand for the mobilisation 
of a portion of that army had been recognised by various 
aithorities. No practical results, however, were achieved 
until a plan, drawn up by the present military member , 
Sir Edwin Collen, had been put forward in the Military 
Department in 1866. In August 1856, a strong mobili- 
sation committee, presided over by Lord Roberts, was 
convened to consider the scheme. During that year 
and a part of 1867 the heads of departments and 
various committees were engaged in working out the 
details of the subjects and in preparing the general organi- 
sations and regulations n_cessary for placing an army in 
the field and for concentrating the troops under various 
eventualities. It is, therefore, hardly accurate for 
General Sir Hfenry Brackenbury to state that the 
mobilisation scheme was ‘in embryo’ in 1891. The 
military department, guided and aided by Lord 
Roberts and Sir George Chesney, had then worked at it 
for five years and although more has since been done it 
was in a very forward state when General Sir Henry 
Brackenbury became military member. It is gratifying 
to learn that now the troops to form the several 
brigades and divisions of the field army have been told 
off. ‘Those of the first two divisions have been supplied 
with their regimental equipment for war; transport 
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equipment and stores for the mobilisation of these 
divisions have been collected at the strategic points 
laid down. Field-service manuals containing instruc- 
tions for all arms and departments in case of mobilisation 
have been printed. 'The corps comprising the field 
army are kept ws arned. By the end of March 1897, 
the entire equipment and _ stores required for the whole 
field army will be in readiness. It is to be hoped that 
when Lord Lansdowne leaves the Ministry of War 
our mobilisation in England will be rendered as efficient 
as our mobilisation in India was made during the time 
he Wits Viceroy. 

When General Sir Henry Brackenbury took over the 
portfolio of war from his distinguished predecessor, all 
the great reforms hi ul been practically made, but to 
him belongs the credit of having efficiently continued 
the work which Sir George Chesney began. It was in 

$85 that the question of the coast and frontier defences 
of India was taken up in earnest, and it is pleasing to 
learn from General Brackenbury’s speech that ‘The 
coast defences at Karuche, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Rangoon have been brought to completion. The 
defences of the North-West frontier, including the lines 
of Quetta and the great bridge heads on the Indus at 
Sukkur and at Attock, have been completed. A series 
of forts have been completed at Rawalpindu, forming a 
strong entrenched position. The armament of the 
British 
occupied the serious attention of Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Roberts and Sir 
Daring the administration of Lord Dufferin the field 
began to be gradually 


and native troops on the establishment has 
George Chesney, 
batteries of artillery re-armed 
with 12Ib. breech-loading guns, while the Martini-Henry 
began to be substituted for the Snider as the weapon 
for native troops. The work was continued during the 
reign of Lord Lansdowne, and now we are informed—- 
‘The Horse and Field Artillery have been armed with 
12Ib. breech-loading guns. ‘The Native Infantry and 
Cavalry have been armed with Martini-Henry 
and carbines in place 


rifles 
of Sniders. We are also told 
that The British Infantry has been armed with the 
Lee-Metford magazine rifle, a most satisfactory arm. 
The only complaint made has been that the small bore 
bullet has not at short ranges sufficient stopping power. 
A rifle which at short ranges has not suflicient stopping 
power can hardly be regarded as ‘a most satisfactory 
arm. It is is, therefore, gratifying to learn that 
‘experiments have been conducted with a view to remedy 
this defect, and there is every reason to believe that a 


complete remedy has been found in a modification of 


the bullet 

As reg: = the personnel of the army the British 
soldier General Brackenbury informs us is well paid, 
Ife is well fed, well housed, and well clothed, and a new 
clothing lies 4 1s on the point of being introduced, 
which, ‘ while it results i in economy to the State, will also 
save the pocket of the soldier. The liberal improve- 


tha 
ment in the condition of the British soldier is m: inky 


ee ; 
due to Lord Roberts. When he was Commander-in- 
Chief in India 


ia it was at his instance and under his 
evuldance thal regimental institutes, which have done so 
much to reduce intemperance and pro: mote the comfort 
of the soldier, were constituted, It is also gratifying 
to note that a reform for which Lord ehents and Sir 
George ¢ ‘hesney strenuously contended for m: iny years 


also proved & success, ‘ The increase of pay of two 
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already bringing 
strength 
been 


the native infantry is 
class of men.” In 


rupees to 

in a better 
General Brackenbury informs us 
practically no addition in the last five years, but 
the reserves of the native army have been raised from 
7093 to 15,567. ‘These are all thoroughly trained 
soldiers within good fighting limits of age. They are 
called up annually and trained at the centres of the 
regiments to which they belong.” But if the Native 
Army is to be freely employed beyond the limits of the 
Indian Empire a substantial increase will have to be 
made in its numerical strength, and the Indian taxpayer 
must not be asked to bear the cost. As regards this 
authorities General 


numerical 
there has 


army the opinion of the military 
Brackenbury states, ‘has long been that class regiments 
are better fitted for war than regiments comprised of 
several classes. The purely military advantages are 
undoubtedly on the side of class regiments, but from a 
political point of view it may be argued that a class 
regiment may be more rapidly infected by movement 
among people of their own class or creed, and there may 
be more difficulty in officers obtaining information as 
to what is going on in a class regiment than in a class 
company regiment where there are so many different 
interests and jealousies. On the whole, it may be said 
that, while there is no real danger in applying the class 
regiment system to a considerable portion of the army in 
India, it would be impolitic to constitute the whole army 
on this system.” A mercenary army becomes a source of 
real danger when the officers cease to be efficient and 
are not sufficient in number. ‘he Indian officer is 
as eflicient as any officer in the world, but more are 
wanted. ‘The greatest want, said General Bracken- 
bury, ‘in my opinion—and I know in 
of the 
number of British officers. 
meet this by establishing a reserve of officers, but 
the attempt has been a failure. Upon the outbreak 
of war we ought to increase the number of European 
officers with every unit of the native army, and we 
should require some hundreds of officers for transport 
duties and for various staff appointments in the field. 
Where to lay hands upon these officers is a problem 
Should the finances of 


the opinion 
Commander-in-Chief—is an increase in the 


We have endeavoured to 


that has not vet been solved. 
India improve I earnestly hope that this question will 
* to have a 


not be lost sight of. It is wise economy 


thoroughly efficient army. 


NOTES 


Tuere is too much of a disposition to despair of the 
refer to members of the 
Unionist party only, for it goes without saying that, for a 
long time to come, the Separatists have no Parliamentary 
prospect at all. They outnumber the Irish by a little, 
that is all; and, seeing that the unaccountable Irish have 


Parliamentary prospect. We 


a trick of voting on our side sometimes, it is a plain fact 
that the Opposition are virtually a quantity which may be 
neglected with some safety during the remainder of the 


present session. 





talking nor even sheer argument on 
It is their 
business, not only inside Parliament but outside also, te 
curb their desire to make suggestions. Take as an instance 
this matter of the Education Bill. Most of us, certainly 
the majority of the supporters of this journal, would like 


Bur neither mere 
the part of Ministerialists will do any good. 
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to see a stronger measure, would be delighted to take 
part in more stern repression of the irreligion which 
Dissent, as voiced by Dr. Parker and Mr. Rogers, plainly 
prefers to religion animated by Churchmanship. But the 
wise man considers the circumstances. He looks to the 
plain fact that at the head of affairs we have in Lord Salis- 
bury a most earnest Churchman, and in Mr. Balfour a man 
who wishes well to the Church. Of.Sir John Gorst, save 
from the intellectual point of view, he makes little 
account. But the two leaders mean well by the Church, 
and we may rely upon it that the measure which has been 
introduced to Parliament under their auspices embodies 
the greatest possible amount of concession in favour of the 
Church which they deemed to be obtainable. It may not 
secure all we wish ; that may come later ; but it certainly 
offers all, or nearly all, that we are likely to get. 





In another column we have given our reasons for think- 
ing that the Education Bill should on no account be allowed 
to stand over to another session. It is the misfortune of 
Sir John Gorst’s Bill to arouse little enthusiasm among the 
supporters of the Government though it excites the 
bitterest animosity and provokes the most violent language 
from opponents alike of the Government and of religious 
education. Surely a measure which Dr. Clifford can de- 
cribe as ‘this damnable Bill’ cannot be sucha bad measure 
after all. And therefore we think it a pity that Lord 
Cranborne should have written to the Times yesterday 
advocating so drastic a change in the Bill as the 
substitution of rate-aid for the special aid grant. 
The four-shilling grant may not be very much; but 
it is a great deal better than nothing, and there is no 
reason why it should not be raised to six, provided that 
the friends of Voluntary Schools can pull together. 
Moreover, in preferring this kind of help to a demand 
upon the rates Sir John Gorst is following strictly the 
recommendation of the Archbishops’ Committee. At any 
rate it were far wiser to take at once the kind of relief 
that is offered than to point out to an unscrupulous 
enemy the best way of nullifying its effect at some future 
time. 





Wuar then is the duty of the Ministerialists, apart from 
hotheads like Sir H. Howorth, and ‘ 'tis-meselt’s-the-only- 
man-that’s-in-step’ men like Mr. Leonard Courtney ? 
Surely it is to vote steadily, to talk less and, above all, not 
to write to the Times. A silly speech in the House, which 
the reporters condense into ‘after some observations by 
Mr. Jones, matters very little. A rash letter to the 
Times, which that paper in its dogged honesty will persist 
in publishing, may produce some effect. The advice we 
give, therefore, to Ministerialists is ‘remember that silence 
is golden, vote hard and let a weak Opposition talk itself 
out.’ 

Tue position of the Irish is another matter. They 
profess to desire to see a part at any rate of the Irish 
Land Bill passed into law. They may rest assured that 
the predominant partner, albeit well-disposed towards 
them, is more deeply interested in his own concerns than 
in theirs. One thing, however, is certain: Great 
Britain, heart-sick of session after session wasted upon 
Irish chimera, is determined that her affairs shall be 
attended to before Irish affairs come under substantial 
consideration. So, if they want their Bill, the Irish must 
keep silence. That, so long as they remain in the House 
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itself, is a counsel of perfection which they cannot obey. 
But there is no need for them to listen to the speech- 
making or to vote. We can do without their help; the 
Opposition are nowhere with it. So, if they want their 
Bill, let them stick to the smoking-room or the terrace, 
or, if they so choose, to dear, dirty Dublin and to Andrew 
Wren’s. Irishmen will understand. 


Frome election discourages us not at all. It was won by 
the Opposition, not on the Agricultural Rating Bill, as un- 
scrupulous Radicals have alleged, but upon the basis of libels 
more disgraceful—albeit they were not personal—than 
any we remember. Nor did the Benefices Bill, as a corres- 
pondent of ours suggested a while ago, make any difference 
one way or the other. Frome, in truth, has always been 
a seesaw constituency and no wise political meteorologist 
would have given odds against either candidate on Tues- 
day. The Radicals are thankful for small mercies. 

ALMost are we persuaded that the Transvaal executive 
really does mean to relent in the case of the four Reform 
leaders. Our conviction is due not to the ordinary reports, 
which have announced for some three weeks that commu- 
tation was to come ‘to-morrow,’ but to the telegram 
received by Mr. J. B. Robinson and to the declaration of 
President Kriiger’s desires. Mr. Kriiger, it seems, is in 
favour of a heavy fine; quite so; that was to be expected. 
As to Mr. Robinson, he has cleaner hands than any other 
man connected with South African affairs and better in- 
formation. Telegrams received by him come from trust- 
worthy quarters. 


Tue victory of the Prince of Wales—for on Wednesday 


nobody mentioned even to miscall him 
Persimon—was intensely popular both at Epsom and in 
London. For our part we cannot pretend to have prophesied 
that St. Frusquin’s half-brother would win. 


further than to say that it was an open race. 


Persimmon, 


We went no 

The Daily 
News, oddly enough, did name the winner ; but we fear 
that plungers are not ardent students of their Dai/y News, 
Still to have named a winner who started at 5 to | against 
when the favourite was at 13 to 8 on is a creditable 
performance. All manly England congratulates the 
Prince on his victory and the Daily Chronicle is even kind 
enough to advise him how to lay ovt his winnings. 





Or all public school festivals that of the 4th of June at 
Eton is, given fine weather, the most brilliant and delight- 
ful. On Thursday Eton simply basked in the sun, and the 
occasion was honoured by the presence of the Duke and 
Duchess of York. The Duke, in addressing the company 
in Hall, remarked that he himself could not lay claim 
to the honour of having been educated at Eton since 
he had gone to sea at the age of twelve. 
he has 


Perhaps 
forgotten, that the 
question whether he and his lamented brother should 
enjoy a public school education was discussed very 
seriously before they were sent to join the Britannia. 
Nay, more, some of the headraasters of the leading public 
schools were asked to give counsel in the matter, and they 
answered, with one accord, in a very odd fashion. That 
is to say each one of them prayed that his school might 


not be selected as the place of education for Princes of the 
Blood 


never heard, or has 





Wien it was announced that the Military Tournament 
of this year would be placed under new and almost exclu- 
sively military management, this journal, having an 
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bey. affectionate memory of triumphs won by the Old Committee, chance of his strategy being crowned by success he will 
ech- was disposed to regret the change. It is, therefore, our endeavour to realise the following scheme. For the 
the duty to acknowledge with pleasure the plain fact that Lord moment M. Bourgeois has had enough of the Socialists— 
heir Methuen and his coadjutors have proved themselves more ilenasoupé. As allies they are both exacting and com- 
ace, than worth of the heavy responsibility which they undertook. _ promising, and the late President of the Council would 
ee The entertainment leaves nothing to be desired ; Major like nothing better than to be able to do without them. 
Eyre Crabbe, who is constantly in attendance, is the very He is negotiating in consequence the formation of a 
embodiment of promptitude and courtesy. One contretemps majority which shall be independent of the Socialist votes. 
| by alone has occurred. Foerster, the finest swordsman in the In other words he is endeavouring to launch that Demo- 
un- army, after winning every competition in which he could cratic Progressive party of which he gave us the first hint 
els engage, had the misfortune on Thursday to lose an eye as in his recent speech at Melun. It should be pointed out 
han =, spectator. Keenly interested he approached too near to that the only thing novel about this party would be its 
— ~ two combatants of whom one, ignorant of his presence, "4me. Its constitution would merely mean the reintro- 
—_ * caught him with a backward stroke. This was in very duction of the familiar but discredited principle of Repub- 
oe ~ truth the irony of fate. lican concentration. In the meantime it is whispered that 
rist bs should the Méline Ministry be destined to give way to a 
aad We refer elsewhere to what the Daily Chronicle calls the Coalition Cabinet, M. Bourgeois might find himself ousted 
spirited Nonconformist Protest against Mr. Gladstone’s from the combination, or at any rate reduced to playing a 
letter on Reunion. But we should like to point out that Secondary part in it by MM. Sarrien and de Freycinet. 
ive Mr. Guinness Rogers—to compare small things with il eR ELS ; 
_ | great—has no more concern with the matter than the ‘On the whole, however, the chief sensation of the 
ts, ; Sheik-ul-Islam. The Archbishop of Canterbury would week—as I write the possibly surprising issue of Thurs- 
u- > not venture on any ‘spirited protest,’ even though the day's sitting is still in doubt—has been the quarreling 
-_ whole sect of which Mr. Rogers is such a distinguished ™ “apg seme mesun yaaa aageniies “a 
of ornament were to unite itself bodily with any other set forth in a few lines the complicated constitution of the 
in religious community, Eastern or Western; and Church- ena. gals a “i ‘“ rhs ee ee pe Ae 
d. men have never, so far as we know, expressed any desire amalgam of many factions owing allegiance to a number 
al to have their affairs managed for them ab eatra. It is a ot Metin — epi ag ag epalenlingilbting Hans 
_ consolation, however, to think thet it Mr. Rogers can opinions. Shortly after the last general election these 
t- fan himself into a ‘white heat of fervency’ about various groups met in conclave and agreed to vote in 
matters with which he has nothing to do, he must be re dierte-eotng — anageoeny eens =naee ie 
perfectly irresistible when—or if—he condescends to thus founded that famous Socialist Union which, after 
Ly titel dic Wit oains Sentiiaain playing a prominent part in the wrecking of several 
m Moderate Ministries, made it possible for a Radical 
n Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘Deadly dulness has Government to remain in power for six months. 
d characterised the sittings of the Chamber since its reassem- So ' 
aad bling, but this has not prevented the week being one of pag os - — mn ~~ oe amv 
y exceptional interest from a political point of view. Outside pany ye amare aaear epee einige: 
ir the Palais Bourbon events of real importance have occurred bon threatening indtsrems. At the 2ecent manger “ 
‘ and the utmost animation has prevailed in the coulisses of the Socialist Mayors they came to a head. The ae of 
t Sinks BRimiins. :- Wibis:caliliadl Medibi tina ill i atten sinissaniliiii fate decided that it should be reserved for M. Millerand, 
e changes in progress with regard to the prospects of the who is famed for his diplomacy, to put the fat in the fire. 
. Cdbiaat, the smmeapres-o6 18. Reanaeaiacnd Vow Redteida, In his election programme, M. Millerand solemnly pledged 
1 lh tion dee Wad, tee conggul up among the himself to defend individual property. It was therefore 
Socialists. * the most natural thing in the world that he should declare 
in an after-dinner speech that every true Socialist—himself 
} ' Tue Méline Cabinet never presented a very flourishing included—is bound to adhere to the doctrines of Col- 


appearance bat it was scarcely to be foreseen that it would 
go from bad to worse with such rapidity as has happened. 
It richly deserves its fate. Ever since the present 
Ministers have been in office they have been busy dis- 
gusting their friends by making bootless concessions to 
their enemies. The chief pre-occupation of these timorous 
Moderates seems to be to abandon as many of their 
principles as possible and to set people wondering whether 
we are really rid of the Radicals who were lately in power. 
It is now an incontrovertible fact that the financial pro- 
posals of M. Cochery are every whit as objectionable as 
were those of M. Doumer. M. Jaurés, the famous 
Socialist leader, is delighted with the Government budget, 
which he declares he and his followers will vote with the 
best will in the world, since it constitutes an unmistakable 
attack upon property. The Conservative supporters of the 
Government are already threatening revolt and it is hoped 
they will carry their menaces into effect. 





‘Tue insecure position of M. Méline is flattering the 
hopes of M. Bourgeois and his friends. The Radical 
leader contemplates the execution of a not unskilful 
manceuvre. As yet he is only preparing the ground, he 
is merely putting out feelers, but if he finds there is any 


lectivism. This proposition evoked immediate protestations 
on the part of a score of Socialist Deputies. A split in the 
party seemed inevitable, as in the long run happily it must 
be. For the moment, however, the squabble seems to 
have been patched up. Socialists of all brands will con- 
tinue to vote together in spite of their differences of opinion 
on matters of the first importance until such time as they 
can stand each other's company no longer and admit in 
public, as they have long been doing in private, what a 
very poor opinion they have of each other. And then the 
Socialist elector, forced to choose between this humbug 
and that, may decide to throw them all over.’ 


IN THE CITY 


F ews several years of misplaced trust in the optimistic 
utterances of the late Chairman of the Nitrate Rail- 
ways Company, the shareholders have at last been made 
acquainted with the true, and we may add the precarious 
position of their undertaking. The fact is that instead of 
the monopoly of the nitrate industry which they formerly 
enjoyed they will be fortunate if they can continue to 
secure one-half of the nitrate traffic. The Chilian Govern- 
ment cannot be altogether commended for having allowed 
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the Agua Santa and Janin lines to be built in direct in- 
tringement of the concession of the Nitrate Railways 

Company, but to a great extent the directors have only 

themselves to blame, for, had they yielded to the repre- 
sentations of the Government and reduced their rates five 
or six years ago they would probably have stopped the 
construction of the rival lines, and in any case they would 
not have lost the business of seventeen oficinas which will 
now never return. Colonel North, we are afraid, was too 
confident of his influence in official business circles and 
believed that, without making the concessions demanded by 
the industry, he could still retain a practical monopoly. It 
has now been demonstrated that he was completely wrong 
and the newchairman, Mr. Robert Harvey, announced at the 
meeting this week that a complete change of policy was 
inaugurated. The Company’s line is we [believe well 
managed and well equipped, but when there are two rival 
lines able and anxious to carry nitrate at 6d. a quintal 
there is obviously no chance for the third which charges 
8d. per quintal. Presumably the Nitrate Railways 
Company will henceforth put down its rates to the same 
level as that of its competitors and that means a very 
heavy reduction in the receipts. How the Company will 
fare under the new conditions cannot yet be foreseen, but, 
with the reduced output for the next three years which 
has been decided upon by the permanent Nitrate 
Producers’ Committee its prospects are not bright and it is 
not surprising that there will be no interim dividend this 
year. Assuming that the Company carries 10,000,000 
quintals (half the entire output) of nitrate, and 4,000,000 
quintals of other goods, as it did last year, we 
get a total of 14,000,000 quintals of goods. At 6d. 
a quintal this gives £350,000 gross to which we will add 
£35,000 for passengers—the amount received under that 
head last year—making £385,000 in all. Taking the 
working expenses at 42 per cent. as in 1895, there remains 
£225,300 net receipts. The service of the mortgage bonds 
requires £130,000 and the London expenses come to 
£10,000, so that the sum of £83,000 only remains for 
dividends on a share capital of £1,650,000, not to speak of 
the expenditure for renewals and repairs which is always 
necessary, loss on exchange, etc. On these figures, which, 
if anything err on the side of optimism, it will be seen 
that 4 per cent. is the most the shareholders can expect in 
the current year and they will be lucky if they get as 
much. 

With the release of the prisoners in Pretoria a consider- 
able rise has occurred in South Africans. Why Chartered 
shares should have advanced we do not know, but 
there is good reason for the recovery in the best 
class of Rand undertakings, such as _ Randfontein, 
East Rand, Goldfields and South African Gold Trust. 
It may be only the lulling influence of Derby week, 
but business has been so much quieter in the Westralian 
market that it looks as if speculators were already 
forsaking it to return to the Kaffir Circus. Just at 
present there is an embarras de choix in the mining 
department ; for not only are Kaftirs and West Australians 
enjoying a boom, but New Zealand and Indian mines have 
also come prominently forward, while at no very distant 
date we shall be inundated with Cripple Creek and 
British Columbian ‘propositions.’ It is a golden time 
for promoters, and the shady ones are very busy, 
Among the shares to be avoided are Lady Bess, Sam’s 
Wealth of Nations, Yalgoo Battery, and Noltzykop: of 
which no prospectuses have appeared. Noltzykop was 
invented during the African craze last year, and now its 
shares are down to 2s. As soon as the West Australian 
movement calms down the same fate will inevitably befall 
the other three concerns just mentioned. 
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Home Rails have had a sharp 1elapse from the best 
points reached, but are still mostly higher than they were 
a week ago. The traflics keep good, especially those of 
the North Eastern and North British. In the Argentine 
group there has also been a reaction, but prices are pretty 
sure to recover again, and the further fall in the gold 
premium to 197 per cent. is encouraging. American rail- 
way securities are more stagnant than ever, and the 
currency question is effectually checking any disposition 
on the part of European investors to put capital into them. 
The outlook indeed is as bad as can be, and the people of 
the United States appear to be in need of another object- 
lesson such as they had in 1893. It must be very galling 
to Wall Street brokers and business men generally in the 
Eastern States to see trade languishing because the principal 
Republican candidate for the Presidency is bidding for the 
votes of the Silver party. They may rest assured, how- 
ever, that until Europe is convinced that the gold standard 
will be maintained, no more money will flow into the 
United States, and there will be no revival in trade nor 
recovery in prices. 

The cycle market has quite lost the short-lived excite- 
ment which characterised it when preparations were being 
made for the flotation of the big Dunlop Pneumatic concern 
and when all sorts and conditions of companies were 
alleged to be going to be bought up for fabulous sums, 
The new Elswick company is expected to be a great 
success, and as the Elswick cycle is said to be the best yet 
produced, and the people connected with the company 
are respectable, it may very likely be so. 

The Report of the directors of the Electric Traction 
Company,which was started last year, states that on June 18, 
1895, the company entered iuto a contract with the 
Central London Railway Company for the acquisition of 
the necessary land and the construction and equipment of 
the railway, with all its appurtenances, to the satisfaction 
of the railway company’s engineers. Immediately after 
the execution of the above contract the company proceeded 
with the compulsory acquisition of the properties required 
for the station sites and the generating depot at Shepherd’s- 
bush, with the result that, thus far, upwards of three-fourths 
of thetotal number of claims have been settled oradjudicated 
upon. This work is being pushed forward as quickly as 
possible, so that possession of station sites may be obtained 
to enable the work of construction t» be commenced not 
later than July 1 next. The line has been divided into 
six sections and contracts have been made for the con- 
struction of the tunnels and shafts, at prices which it is 
stated will leave a fair margin of profit for the Electric 
Traction Company. 

The South African Gold Trust announces a dividend of 
7s. Od. per share on July Ist. 


GEORGE MEREDITH AS EDITOR 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


J AST week I ventured to protest against any attempt 

being made to bring Mr. Meredith’s novels ‘ up-to- 
date’ in a new ‘definitive’ edition by means of excisions 
and alterations made by Mr. Meredith himself. This 
warning I felt bound to give to the world of literature in 
consequence, as the detectives say, of information received. 
The Daily Chronicle says that my fears are unfounded. 
According to this authority, it is true both that a new 
edition is in contemplation, and also that Mr. Meredith 
has, ‘in his own copies of the novels,’ made not a few 
alterations and corrections ; but it is not true that these 
will be embodied in the new edition. It is to be hoped 
that this version is correct. I may point out, however, 
that, given those two premisses, the conclusion drawn was 
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rot unjustified ; while, as a matter of fact, whatever the 
publishers may decide, there is reason to believe that 
Mr. Meredith would like to revise the novels after his 
own ideas. ‘The revision of Modern Love, thirty years 
after publication, was a distinct precedent for such a 
course. 

Since last week, however, I have discovered that this 
very process of ‘ revising ’ the novels has actually begun, and 
such a discovery makes me all the more apprehensive for 
the fate of those which are still intact. In the case of one 
novel, Diana of the Crossways, the unfortunate results which 
I feared are already manifest. Even among ‘ Meredithians’ 
the first chapter of Diana has long been admitted to be a 
stumbling-block, and their advice to beginners has gene 
rally been to skip it and start with the ball in chapter ii., 
where, according to the writer himself, ‘ the froth being out 
of the bottle,’ the story really opens. But while we might 
advise beginners to skip that chapter, who of us would 
honestly have asked Mr. Meredith to cancel it? We 
should not be Meredithians at all did we not know that 


_ the difficulties repaid our study and contained concentrated 


brain-work, the ideas in which might be dug out, as gold 
from a mine. But the author is not so stout of heart as 
his readers. He has ‘ hedged.’ He has simply ‘ tinkered’ 
at this first chapter of Diana, and mutilated it to an almost 
unimaginable degree. In the new edition, published in 
1893, the year after the ‘revision’ of Modern Love, the 
first chapter is ruthlessly cut about. Of the sixteen pages 
in the original edition only about eight remain! On what 
system this ‘editing’ has been conducted it is hard to 
gather. Even in the rags left of this introductory chapter 
there are enough puzzlements remaining to bewilder any 
novice. But the exasperating thing here, as in Modern 
Love, is that Mr. Meredith has, by some extraordinary 
perversity, cut out some of the best parts. One instance 
is so bad that I mention it expressly. He has cut out 
the story about Diana’s first husband, Warwick, which 
first introduces the reader to him, and thereby makes 
Diana’s story comprehensible. Perry Wilkinson, the 
Diarist (so runs the original chapter), relates an anecdote 
of the husband, ‘said to have been not a bad fellow 
before he married his Diana’ : 

‘Immediately after the bridal-bells the husband became 
sour and insupportable ; and either she had the trick of 
putting him publicly in the wrong, or he lost all shame in 
playing the churlish domestic tyrant. The instances are 
incredible of a gentleman. Perry Wilkinson gives us two 
or three, one on the authority of a personal friend who 
witnessed the scene at the Warwick whist-table, where the 
fair Diana would let loose her silvery laugh in the intervals. 
She was hardly out of her teens, and should have been 
dancing instead of fastened toatable. A difference of 
fifteen years in the ages of the wedded pair accounts 
poorly for the husband’s conduct, however solemn a 
business the game of whist. We read that he burst out at 
last, with bitter mimicry, “ Yang, yang, yang,” and killed 
the bright laugh—shot it dead. She had outraged the 
decorum of the square table only while the cards were 
making. Perhaps her too dead ensuing silence, as of one 
striving to bring back the throbs toa slain bird in her 
bosom, allowed the gap between the wedded pair to be 
visible, for it was dated back to prophecy as soon as the 
trumpet proclaimed it.’ 

That vital passage disappears in the 1893 edition, 
together with whole pages more. Such editing is incom- 
prehensible. All I can say is, let those who want to read 
Diana of the Crossways see that they get it in its form 
previous to 1893, And let Mr. Meredith’s friends and 
publishers do their utmost to protect us from a repetition 
of such a performance in the case of the other novels. 
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THE CHOLERA IN EGYPT 


PJNHE scene at the ‘Resplendent’ Mosque, El-Azhar, 

last Monday illustrates one of the difficulties with 
which English sanitary reformers have to deal in Egypt. 
The invincible uncleanlinesss of the people, joined to 
the fatalist’s indifference to ordinary precautions against 
disease, is at the root of the cholera question. It is truc 
that there might be no cholera at all in Egypt but for 
the ghastly sacrifice of thousands of animals during the 
annual pilgrimage to Mecca. The result is, myriads 
of decomposing carcases which form the happy hunting- 
ground of the cholera microbe, whence he rises like a 
giant refreshed to open his campaign in all parts of the 
world to which the Muslim Hajji returns, bringing his 
baccilline sheaves with him. We cannot hope yet awhile 
to put a stop to this idiotic performance, or we should 
have all Islam in arms against us, like the students of 
the Azhar the other day. The Mecca hecatomb (unfor- 
tunately without the cleansing fire of the heroic age) is 
as vital to the religion of Mohammed as the filioque 
question to the Orthodox Church—and can we say more ? 
But the danger from infected pilgrims is supposed to be 
met by rigid quarantine enactments. As a matter of fact 
it is not so met, as any one can see who reads Rogers 
Pasha’s admirable report appended to Lord Cromer’s 
annual blue-book on Egypt published last March. 
The doctors have been prophesying a ‘cholera year’ 
ever since last autumn, and Rogers Pasha, as head ot 
the sanitary department, one of the most energetic and 
(considering the obstacles) the most successful branches 
of the English administration in Egypt, availed himselt 
of Lord Cromer’s annual manifesto to air some well- 
considered criticisms on the subject. No one’s opinion is 
more conclusive, and it is therefore by no means re- 
assuring to find that Rogers Pasha considers the quarantine 
precautions wholly inadequate and the internal sanitary 
staff ‘totally insufficient to deal successfully with even a 
limited outbreak.’ He does not apparently entertain a 
very high opinion of the Quarantine Board, which appointed 
a commission ‘to determine the nature and origin of the 
disease ’ on its appearance in Egypt last September. ‘ The 
report,’ he observes, ‘ throws little light on either point, as 
the nature of the disease was already determined and 
communicated to the commission before their departure 
on their mission ; and as to the origin of the disease, they 
go no further back than September.’ 

There is, of course, no doubt that the cholera which 
broke out in Egypt last autumn is not endemic; it was 
certainly imported. Now there was cholera all over Asia 
Minor in the summer, ranging from Tarsus in May to 
Brusa in August, and the only obstacle to its introduction 
into Egypt by way of Damietta was the presence of a mere 
non-professional clerk of the Quarantine Board. ‘ During 
the entire summer there was no medical officer at the 
quarantine station.’ Buta still more probable source of 
infection is always the Arabian province of the Hijaz, 
which contains that plague spot, the valley of sacrifice at 
Mecca, and where there was cholera practically continu- 
ously throughout the pilgrimage season. In spite of the 
fact that cholera was notified in the Hijaz in April, the 
pilgrimage was not declared infected till June, and the 
Board actually took off the quarantine from the pilgrims 
on July 2nd, only to reimpose it ten days later! After 
this revelation of hesitancy, we are not surprised to learn 
that the arrangements for landing sick pilgrims at Suez 
are ‘ most defective.’ The English medical officer there 
reports that of six pilgrims landed at the end of July, who 
died immediately afterwards, one died on the quay, one 
at the railway station, and one in the streets, without any 
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one knowing whether they had cholera or not, and what 
happened to the other passengers on the pilgrim ship, 
from which these people landed, deponent knoweth not ! 
On the 4th of August, out of sixty-four sick pilgrims 
arriving at Suez only one case was handed over to the 
Sanitary Inspector. The doctor adds that the only thing 
that prevents a pilgrim—with cholera on him, for all the 
authorilies know—from catching the first train to Cairo or 
anywhere else is lack of money, or being in articulo mortis ! 
Truly a delightful state of things. 

But the aifficulty only begins when cholera has been 
imported with this singularly open hospitality. Once it is 
in the country the people throw every possible obstacle in 
the way of its detection and isolation. No one needs to 
be told that the filuhy habits of the villagers directly 
favour the spread of the epidemic. Mohammedanism is 
supposed to be a religion in which cleanliness ranks almost 
above godliness, and so far as frequent ceremonial ablu- 
tions go the Muslim can no doubt give points to most 
‘unbelievers.’ But it is not by washing the arms and 
head that you can keep out cholera. The dirt ot the 
village hut, the mixture of humans and quadrupeds, the 
total absence of ordinary sanitation, the reeking gutters, 
the pestiferous latrine of the mosques, all contribute to 
spread disease. A good deal no doubt has been recently 
done by Rogers Pasha and his inspectors to remove these 
abominations, and scores of mosques have been properly 
drained without any serious opposition. But an immense 
deal remains still to be done before an Egyptian town— 
not excepting Cairo—can be termed sanitary in any 
European sense; nor are the authorities entirely in 
accord as to the best measures to be taken. Mean- 
while not only is every facility for epidemic disease 
present, but the most strenuous opposition is offered 
to ordinary precautions against its spread. ‘Imme- 
diate notification and isolation of suspected cases is 
impossible, as in ninety-nine per cent. of the deaths in 
provincial towns and villages there has been no medical 
attendance, and only on the burial permit being required is 
the certificate of the sanitary agent, in most cases an un- 
educated barber, called for.’ When cholera broke out 
near Salihiyeh last September, the Omdeh or chief man of 
the village said that six persons had died, but it was after- 
wards discovered that twenty-two persons had died in the 
same village during the same period, ‘the sheikhs and 
Omdehs, as usual, concealing and denying the existence of 
epidemic disease.’ This is the universal experience in 
Egypt, and it is no wonder that the struggle with cholera 
is so hard to carry on. Every effort is made to conceal the 
deaths, bodies are hidden in the maize-fields, and the 
disease romps along undetected. One reason for this 
concealment, of course, is the unpleasant interference of 
the sanitary authorities, the isolation, the disinfection, and 
all the damage and bother that these involve. The fellah 
would much rather die in peace than be pestered with 
carbolic sheets. 

Even when detected, we are bound to say that there is 
ample room for criticism of the methods of the officials. 
The inferior inspectors are Egyptian and with all deference 
to the theory that England is developing the latent 
intelligence of the Egyptian race we can only observe that 
Egyptian medical inspectors show a singular carelessness 
about bacteriological examination and even autopsy. It 
is possible that cholera might have been stamped out in 
October if there had been enough English inspectors—but 
here we get to the old money difficulty, the constipation 
of the Debt reserves, and the jealousy of France whenever 
an Englishman is appointed to the most insignificant post. 
Rogers Pasha’s arrangements are scientifically complete, 
but their success depends upon his staff, and we have no 
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hesitation in declaring that he is woefully undermanned 
with qualified English medical inspectors. Four English 
inspectors and forty-one Egyptian inspectors were specially 
employed in the infected districts, and these had to be 
strengthened by the addition of temporary inspectors from 
the medical staff of the Egyptian army. Every effort was 
made to isolate and disinfect, after bacteriological identifi- 
cation. Nevertheless there were 1154 reported cases, with 
960 deaths up to Jan. 27, and how many cases and deaths 
were unreported cannot even be guessed. One lesson 
to be drawn from this has been emphatically stated 
by the head of the Sanitary Department: viz., that 
‘the European Inspecting Staff has been totally 
insufficient to deal successfully with even a limited out- 
break. The Egyptian inspectors in the provinces cannot 
yet be trusted to run alone; they are as a rule apathetic 
in the performance of their duties, and completely wanting 
in initiative. Without constant European control no good 
result can be hoped for... what the Sanitary Department 
requires is a small nucleus of trained European inspectors, 
conversant with the conditions of the country and the 
language and habits of the people.’ The Egyptian Govern- 
ment has done something towards this end, but not nearly 
enough, and the present excitement at Cairo will hardly 
strengthen their hands. The Azhar students are a power 
which a Mohammedan Government cannot wholly dis- 
regard, ‘Tact and good sense, however, ought to prevail, 
and the way in which the people have already submitted 
to the invasion of their mosques by the sanitary inspector is 
a happy augury forthe future. Meanwhile medical students 
on the look-out for employment might do worse than keep 
their eyes on Egypt. 

The present outbreak, so far, is nothing to be alarmed 
at, though there is of course no prophesying to what heights 
it will reach before High Nile washes it away. There has 
been no cholera epidemic in Egypt since 1883, though 
formerly it was almost an annual visitor; and so far the 
cases have been chiefly in the dirty houses of Old Cairo 
some two miles away from the European quarter, which 
has hardly been touched. We have worse cholera in India 
most years than this little outbreak in Egypt, and private 
letters received yesterday from Cairo treat the epidemic as 
insignificant. A certain number of white-livered people 
are running away, as usual, but there is not the smallest 
symptom of panic among the old hands. All the same we 
should be glad to see the English sanitary staff strengthened 
without a week’s delay, on the old principle of the ‘ stitch in 
time ;’ and if quarantine is of any use at all against cholera 
it is about time that the Quarantine Board made up its 
mind, now that the annual pilgrimage is once more in 
motion, how best to disinfect the pious travellers when 
they begin to come back from strewing the valley of Mina 
with putrid carcases, 


EUPHUISM 


N arecent number of the New Review, the clevér lady 
who calls herself Maxwell Gray discoursed of ‘ Prigs ’ 

with justice and discernment. As Mr. Thackeray had 
naturally an eye for a snob, so Maxwell Gray has a proper 
sense of the prig in all his sorts and conditions. We do 
not propose to follow this prigographer throughout her 
learned treatise, which the student is hereby exhorted to 
master in its original ; but her remarks may suggest others 
upon a favourite stronghold of the prig, to wit, affectation 
in writing and in speaking. This is a curious stronghold 
worth examining. Colloquial affectations are always with 
us. In the present year of grace, when some of the best 
and cleverest of human ‘ beins’ are congenitally unable to 
pronounce their final g-s, we are really no better and no 
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worse off than in the days of that Lord Dundreary who 
would have talked about a gallant and contemporary 
soldier as Colonel ‘ Bwabazon.’ Lord Dundreary, for his 
part, was not more or less affected than was Lord Fopping- 
ton in a more classic play, who said ‘dawn’t knaw’ when 
he meant ‘don’t know’—-a symptom of breeding which 
scarcely commends itself to a polite ear in 1896. Finally, 
neither of them is more or less conceited than the coster- 
monger, whose pleasant fashion is all for rhymes @ /a mode 
—not Mr. Andrew Lang’s, that is to say, but his own, for 
the coster we must know loves to utter not the word he 
would, but an equivalent rhyme. Thus in the Burglar and 
the Judge, that delightful fantasy, the burglar asks his 
involuntary ‘host, the judge, to oblige him with his 
‘Hounslow Heath,’ or false teeth! Colloquial affectations, 
then, are a simple matter enough. They are of an infinite 
variety upon their surface, but aw fond they are always the 
same; they are symptoms of a similar distemper, of the 
natural inclination of mortal man toward coteries, and of 
coteries each to adopt its proper pass-word, and perhaps 
they do not matter much to the most commonplace philo- 
sopher. As for affectation in writing, however, that—‘ Lord 
bless us all, that’s quite another thing,’ as the old Jacobite 
said in his epigram; and the historian cannot afford to 
ignore it wholly. Jutera scripta manet, as we learnt at 
school, and every man or woman or epicene ‘ new’ creature 
who writes a book and gets it printed is contributing by 
his tiny runnel of speech to the great ocean of language. 
Consequently it is not surprising that euphuism or ‘ preci- 
osity’ has attracted the pen of satirists and other literary 
‘eyarktors’ of an observant habit. Scott, in his Sir Piercy 
Shafto, has given us the portrait of a euphuist, but Sir 
Piercy is not a success any more than was the Monastery 
which he adorns. Love's Labour Lost is Shakespeare’s say 
in the matter; Holofernes is Ais pet euphuist, and we all 
know Holofernes, who is a good deal Shakespeare’s child, 
a chip of the old block. ‘I am not sure,’ says Mr. Hallam, 
‘that Shakespeare never caught the euphuistic style when 
he did not intend to make it ridiculous,’ and we are no 
more sure than was Mr. Hallam. Certainly the ghost of 
Hamlet’s male parent, or what remained of him, was a 
terrific euphuist, and we long, as Mr. Louis Stevenson 
longed, to cross-examine him upon his ghostly meaning. 
Meanwhile, what is the origin of the genre? Euphuism, 
like many other things, was originally made in France. In 
the introduction to the Monastery, Scott tells us that the 
game began in ‘ The Romances of Scuderie and Calprenade, 
which were the favourite reading of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
court. A similar disorder spreading into private society fol- 
lowed the ground of the affected dialogue of the Priciensis 
who formed the coteries of the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
and afforded Moliére ground for his admirable comedy 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. In England the humour does not 
seem to have long survived the accession of James I.’ As 
Mr. Arber, that friend of all who love good reading, has 
pointed out, Sir Walter was trying to excuse his failure in 
Sir Piercy Shafto, and we must not lean on his criticism 
too heavily. This Tale of'a Grandfather, Mr. Arber perhaps 
thinks, should be told to the horse-marines. But, for all 
that, we may take it that euphuism did begin in France, 
and did come across the Channel into England, though 
whether to expire with James the First’s accession is 
another story. The first English euphuists were probably 
Sir Thomas North and Lord Berners. How essentially 
a euphuist, in the modern sense, was Thomas North one 
has only to open Mr. Wyndham’s beautiful edition of 
his Plutarch to see. It is magnificent and it is /a guerre, 
but it zs euphuism. Dr. Landmann and Mr. W. P. Ker, 
that learned Scot, tell us that Berners and North derived 
their inspiration from Guevarra, the Spanish author; they 
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translated him; they caught the trick of his style; they 
kept it, and they handed it over to others. Thus there 
were many euphuists before Euphues, which is the title 
of the eponymous work of the most famous of all the 
euphuists. John Lyly was this chief euphuist, and 
his Evphues has suffered for the misdeeds of the great 
clan which has borrowed his title. Mr. George Meredith 
mentions in one of his novels a young man, ‘an Epicurean 
whom Epicurus would have scourged out of his garden.’ 
Lyly is the victim of similar pretenders. If there were 
Euphuists, such as Puttenham and others, contemporary 
with him, who have been made to take his name in vain, 
there has been an unending procession of them since. 
Their name is legion as well as Euphuist; for they are 
many, and they are very voluble. No doubt it is well that 
at the beginning of their career young writers should pass 
through a period of great care and pedantic eloquence in the 
fashioning of their sentences, but it is hard on Euphues and 
hard on us that he should be neglected on their account. 
In the short preface to his admirable reprint Mr. 
Edward “Arber ‘stands to his author’ in the phrase of 
the old commentators, and asks a fair hearing for him. 
His case is summed up in the words of Charles Kingsley 
in Westward Ho: ‘lf they shall quote against me 
with a sneer Lyly’s Euphues itself I shall only answer by 
asking—have they ever read it?’ says the Canon of 
Chester. ‘If they have not,’ he says later, ‘let them 
believe that if they could train a son after the pattern of 
his Ephorbus to the great saving of their own money 
and his virtue, all fathers, even in these money-making 
days would rise up and call them blessed.’ There is a 
testimony for you! Lyly’s book (to consider those weaker 
brethren who have not read it) relates the history and 
correspondence of a young Athenian who visits Italy, and 
then comes to England in 1579. This young person was 
Euphues, that is ‘the symmetrical, the witty.’ But the 
plot is not the thing, only an excuse for what its author 
calls ‘fine phrases, smooth quips, merry taunts, jesting 
without meane and mirth without measure.’ Affected ? 
Of course it is affected, but it is a delightful style all the 
same, and the style as Kingsley’s praise implies is but little 
compared to the matter. Here are discussions on love, 
here is a treatise on education—worthy of Ascham himself. 
As Mr. Arber says, here are words of counsel and comfort, 
a stately summary of the Christian Faith. If Euphues was 
a lady’s book, which its author preferred should ‘rather 
lye shut in a ladye’s casket than open in a schollers study,’ 
it is none the worse because that author had diligently 
observed that there shall be nothing found ‘that may 
offend the chaste mind with unseemly tearmes, or un- 
cleanely talke’; but it is a man’s book too, a breviary 
of conduct for noble youths. Open Euphues where you 
will, and if you find literary caviare in plenty, there is 
hardly a page, in the first part at least, without some wise 
and memorable saying memorably said. Consider: ‘ No, 
no it is the Disposition of the thought that uttereth the 
notion of the thing. The sun shineth upon the dounghil and 
is not corrupted. The diamond lyeth in the fire and is not 
consumed.’ Again: ‘The old gentleman, the tears trickling 
down his cheeks, sayd: “Seeing thou wilt not buye 
counsel at the first hande good cheape, thou shalt buye 
repentaunce at the seconde hande, at such an unreasonable 
rate, that thou wilt curse thy hard peneyworth and ban 
thy hard heart.’ And once more: ‘The adamant, 
though it be so harde that nothing can bruise it, yet if 
the warme blood of a goat be poured upon it, it bursteth ; 
even so although the boast of the unbeliever be so hard 
that neither reward nor revenge can mollifie it, so stout 
that no persuasion can break it, yet, if the grace of God, 
purchased by the blood of Christ, do but even touch it, it 
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rendeth it in sunder and is compelled to acknowledge an 
omnipotent and everlasting Jehovah.’ These are fragments 
picked quite at random from a work which Mr. Hallam 
thought ‘equally disagreeable and ridiculous.’ Which 
was right, Hallam or Kingsley ?>—the historian or the pro- 
fessor of history? And shall not some of us in many 
mornings of early summer, when in old garden plots fresh 
flowers are budding, turn to this chief of euphuists, who, in 
a vanished season, the spring of 1580, was writing his 
Euphues and His England, ‘not daring to sprout till the cold 
were past.’ 


A VAGROM MAN 


MAN who is a bit of a nomad, who cannot golf, and 
is ashamed to bike, having no special passion for 
suicide nor murder, may do worse things than walk about 
a bit in his Easter holiday, especially if the House which 
he serves is so immovable as to disregard the movability 
of the Easter Feast and takes its holiday midway between 
Christmas and August. Should he find himself in country 
places he may grow to think life supportable away from 
crowds: the mere fact of walking is a pleasure to some 
minds; if he be alone he can pause when he will and 
realise the blessed truth that ‘ Sunshine is an occupation’ : 
he may be no painter of works nor words, but can enjoy 
the sight and scent of gorse: in weather such as has lately 
been granted to an imperfect world the vagrant could walk 
bareheaded and forget umbrellas: the sun shone brightly, 
and a brisk breeze assuaged its fierceness and kept off the 
rain. The chief terror to the walking man (as distinct 
from the Walking Gentleman) is the return tramp; it irks 
him to make so little progress and to see much the same 
ground twice over; with a little management, however, 
he can usually manage to hit a line of rail at a convenient 
point, and thus, like wise men some time ago, return to 
his country another way: one great attraction of walking 
tours as contrasted with mere walks is the sense of progress 
and of change; by going straight on you see twenty miles 
of scenery ; by going what the Devonian calls ‘forth and 
back’ you see ten. If the lines of the vagrom man fall in 
a certain part of Sussex he can roam through pleasant 
parks ; deer do not actively resent his intrusion, spring- 
guns are uncommon, and at points where he might go 
astray, a kindly but unobtrusive sign-post points out the 
proper path ; thanks to this guidance Eridge Park is one 
in which a wayfaring man, though a fool, will not err; 
by fair scenes and pleasant paths he may be led to Tun- 
bridge Wells and see the Pantiles of which he has so often 
heard and dreamed; a reprint of an engraving once 
possessed by Richardson will help him to see it as it was 
a hundred and fifty years ago, when Johnson, Garrick, and 
Cibber, drank the waters and enjoyed the shade; the 
water tastes pleasant to-day if you have walked from far ; 
it is said to be like ink: not having tasted ink for some 
time the present writer can express no opinion worthy of 
record, but the drink gains extra interest from the woman 
who serves it out. Asked if she had been there long, she 
said, ‘not long, only five and twenty years’: this view of 
time was explained by her adding that her mother had 
ministered there forty-six years, her grandmother forty- 
eight; if that family has kept diaries or preserved oral 
tradition, what material for history it has! To the question 
if there was any member of the family to follow her, she 
said, ‘no,’ and added, ‘ Times is very different,’ ‘and’— 
—with a meaning glance at the tanned face and dusty 
boots of her questioner—‘ so is the people.’ There is but 
one Tunbridge Wells, but the neighbourhood, like many 
others, contains churches of interest if the wanderer knows 
where to find them: he may be vague about Early English 
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and a vandal about Gothic, but if he has ever tried to 
write a rhyme and been told that no one ever wrote such 
prosy poems he will find that he has worthy rivals both in 
Church and Churchyard, The reader may be surprised to 
hear—and may not much care when he does hear—that 
the writer has found at least twenty-five varieties of 
‘ AfHiction Sore’ in the course of his roamings among the 
tombs: two alternative expressions will suffice here. 
‘ Medical aid was all in vain,’ is regarded by one stone- 
mason as more poetical than ‘ Physicians were in vain,’ 
and ‘ Nor friends nor yet Physician’s art could then prevent 
the fatal dart,’ is the elegant paraphrase of another. 
Some seem a trifle egotistical, vainglorious : 
Here lies a tender husband, father dear 
Worthy of a widow's tear: 
Repent in time, make no delay, 
For suddenly I was called away. 
Sometimes the language is so condensed as to border on 
the un‘ntelligible : 
Boast not, reader, of thy might: 
Alive at noon and dead at night. 
In some, the changes and chances of modern slang cause 
sighs to yield to inward smiles : 
Stop, blooming youth, and with a sigh 
Reflect that you, though young, must die. 
The death of one noble youth upset the spelling and con- 
cords of the survivors : 
Stand not amazd, O reader, to see us shead 
From drowned eyes vaine offerings to the dead; 


For he whose sacred ashes here doth lye 


Was the grat hopes of all our family. 
* *” * * © 


He scarce knew sin but what curst nature gave, etc. 
The opening line of another epitaph is full of matter, 
Weary of earth, myself and sin. 


It is proper that in what was a great iron district some 
specimens of the old product should be preserved ; fixed 
in the outer wall of one church is a slab of rough iron; it 
is narrow and the words are divided in a wonderful way : 
‘Heare lyet | h Willyam A | lfrey late | of Wythih | am 
Yeoman | which ende | d his life | the 15 day | of June 
an | no do 16010.’ 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery; let this 
article be as unfinished as are most of the words ending 
the lines upon this iron slab, the kinsman of the ‘iron 
tears ’ of Pluto. 


THE BETEL NUT 


(ON half the world does not know how the other 

half lives.’ Noticing a pot of Areca-aut tooth- 
paste on a chemist’s counter last week, I asked him what 
the peculiar properties of the areca-nut were, in short, 
what was it good for. He replied that it was an astringent 
and acted beneficially on the gums, but he had never 
heard that it was used for any other purpose than the 
manufacture of an elegant dentifrice. I felt inclined to 
question him about the camel in order to see whether he 
would tell me that it was a tropical animal, chiefly noted 
for the fine quality of its hair, from which artists’ brushes 
were made. Here was a man whose special business it is 
to know the properties and uses of all drugs and their 
action on the human system, and he had not the faintest 
notion that there are nearly 300 millions of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, and many millions more beyond her empire who 
could scarcely think of life as a thing to be desired if they 
were obliged to go through it without the areca nut. 
For the areca nut is the betel nut. In the Canarese 
language and the kindred dialects of Malabar it is called 
by a name which is rendered as adike, or adika, iu scientific 
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books, but would stand more chance of being correctly 
pronounced by the average Englishman if it were spelled 
uddiky. The coast districts of Canara and Malabar being 
famed for their betel nuts, the trade name of the article 
was taken from the languages current there, and was 
tortured by the Portuguese into areca, Over the greater 
part of India the natives use the Hindustanee name 
supari, but by Englishmen it is best known as the betel nut, 
because it is always found in company with the betel leaf, 
with which however it has no more connection than straw- 
berries have with cream, The one is the leaf of a kind 
of pepper vine, and the other is the seed, or nut, of a 
palm. But nature and man have combined to marry them 
to one another and it is difficult to think of them separately. 
In life the betel vine climbs up the stem of the areca palms 
and in death the areca nut is rolled in a shroud of the 
betel leaf and the two are munched together. Other 
things are often added to the morsel, such as a clove, a 
cardamom, or a pinch of tobacco, and a small quantity of 
fresh lime is indispensable. What is the precise nature of 
the consolation derived from the chewing of this mixture 
it is not easy to say. Outwardly it produces effects which 
are visible enough, to wit, a most copious flow of saliva, 
which is dyed deep red by the juice of the nut, so that a 
betel nut-chewer seems to go about spitting blood all the 
day. As every Hindoo is a betel nut-chewer, those 943,903 
superficial miles of country which make up our Indian 
empire must be bespattered to a degree which it dizzies 
the mind to contemplate. This is one of the difficulties 
of Indian administration. In large towns and centres of 
business it is found necessary to fortify the public buildings 
in various ways. The Custom house in Bombay has the 
wall painted with dark red ochre to a height of three or four 
feet from the ground. But these are the outward results. 
What is the inwardness of the thing? In a word, why do 
the people chew betel nut? Surely not that they may 
spit on our public buildings, That is a chance result, not 
sought for and not shunned. There is of course some 
deeper reason. Early travellers in India were much 
exercised about this and used to question the people, from 
whom they got some curious explanations. One reports, 
‘They say they do it to comfort the heart, nor could live 
without it.’ Another says, ‘It bites in the mouth, accords 
rheume, cooles the head, strengthens the teeth and is all 
their phisicke.’ A Latin writer gets quite eloquent. 
‘Ex ea mansione’—by that chewing—he says, ‘ mire recre- 
antur, et ad labores tolerandos et ad languores discutien- 
dos.’ But the remarkable thing is that the betel nut 
has these effects only on the Hindoo constitution. 
To a European the strong, astringent taste and penetrat- 
ing odour of the betel nut are alike insufferable, and there 
is no instance on record, as far as I know, of an English- 
man becoming a betel nut chewer. But wherever Hindoo 
blood circulates, not in India only but all through the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, as far as the Philippines, 
the betel nut is an indispensable ingredient of any life 
that is worth living. Mohammedanism forbids spirits and 
Brahminism condemns all things that intoxicate or stupefy, 
but the betel nut is like the cup that cheers yet not 
inebriates. No religion speaks disrespectfully of it. It 
flourishes, blessed by all, and takes its place among the 
institutions of civilisation. Indeed it is the chief cement 
of social intercourse in a country where all ordinary con- 
viviality between man and man is almost strangled by the 
quarantine enforced against ceremonial defilement. Friend 
offers friend the betel nut box just as Scotsmen offered 
the snuff-box in the hearty old days that are passing away. 
And all visits of ceremony, durbars, receptions, leave- 
takings and public functions of the like kind are brought 
to an august close by the distribution of pan supari, To 
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go through this rite without visible repugnance is part of 
the training of our young civil servants. When the inter- 
view or ceremony has lasted as long as it was intended to 
last, there enter, with due pomp, bearers of heavy-scented 
garlands, woven of jasmine and marigold, and in form like 
the muffs and boas that ladies wear in winter. These are 
put upon the necks and wrists of the guests in order of 
rank. Silver vases and sprinklers follow, containing rose- 
water and ottar of roses. You may ward off the former 
from your person by offering your handkerchief for 
it, and you may present the back of your hand for the 
latter, of which one drop will be applied to your skin with 
a tiny silver or golden spoon. Finally, when everybody is 
reeking with incongruous odours and trying not to be sick, 
a silver tray appears with the daintiest little packets of 
pan supart, each pinned with a clove, and every guest is 
expected to transfer one to his mouth, for they have been 
prepared by a Brahmin and cannot hurt the most delicate 
caste. To an Englishman, however, it is now generally 
conceded to compromise by keeping the morsel in his 
hand, as if waiting an opportunity to enjoy it more at his 
leisure. When you get home your servant craves it of you 
and contrasts real rajah’s pan supari with the stuff which 
the poor man gets in the bazaar. 

The chewing of betel nut requires more apparatus and 
makes greater demands on a man’s time and personal care 
than the smoking of tobacco or any of the allied vices. 
To cut the nut neatly an instrument is used like an 
enormous pair of nutcrackers with a sharp cutting edge. 
The lime should be made from oyster shells and it must 
be freshly burned and slaked. Exposure to the air soon 
spoils it, so a small, air-tight tin box is required to keep it 
in. Lastly the betel leaf must be fresh, and in a hot 
climate green leaves do not keep their freshness without 
special care. But the necessity for attending to all these 
matters no doubt adds greatly to the interest which a 
chewer of pan supari is able to find in life. Moreover his 
taste and wealth have scope for expression in the elegance 
of his appointments, and by these you may generally judge 
of a man’s rank and means. A well-to-do Mahratta cart- 
man will carry in his waistband a sort of bijou hold-all of 
coloured cloth, which, when unrolled, displays neat 
pockets of different forms for the leaves, broken nuts, lime 
box, spices, etc. ; but a native magistrate, who goes about 
attended by a peon and need not carry his own things, 
will have a box of polished brass, or even silver, divided 
into compartments. 

One may easily infer that to meet such a universal want 
there must be a correspondingly great industry, and the 
cultivation of the betel nut is indeed a great industry, and 
a most beautiful one. Surely since Adam first began to 
till the ground in the sweat of his face, his children have 
found no tillage so Eden-like as this. India has produced 
no Virgil to take the common charms of a farmer’s life 
and put them into immortal song, so we search her litera- 
ture in vain to learn how her simple, rustic people feel 
about these things, and in what we see of their life there 
is little sign that they feel about them at all; but when 
the Englishman, wandering, gun in hand, up a steaming 
valley among forest-clad hills, suddenly finds the path lead 
him into a betel nut garden, with no wire fence, or locked 
gate, or inhospitable notice threatening prosecution to 
trespassers, he feels as if he had entered some region of 
bliss where the earthly senses are too narrow for the 
delights that press for entrance to the soul. In the first 
place the areca nut palm is almost, if not altogether, the 
most graceful of all its graceful tribe. Unlike the cocoa- 
nut, it grows as erect as a flagstaff, and the effect of this 
is increased by its extreme slenderness, for though it may 
attain a height of fifty feet, its diameter scarcely exceeds 
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six inches. At the top of the stem there is a sheath of 
polished green, from the top of which again there issues a 
tuft of the most ethereal, feathery fronds, diverging and 
drooping with matchless grace. Under these hang the 
clusters of reddish-brown nuts. As the areca nut will not 
grow except in places that are at once moist and warm, 
the gardens are generally situated in narrow valleys and 
dells among hills, with little streams of limpid water 
rippling past them or through them. The steaming heat 
of such situations can only be realised by one who has 
traversed then at noon in the month of May in pursuit of 
sport or natural history. But the palms grow so close 
together that their fronds mingle into an almost unbroken 
roof, through which the sun can scarcely peep, and every 
air that enters there has the heat charmed out of it, and 
as it wanders among the broad, aromatic leaves of the 
betel vines which wreathe the pillars of that fairy hall, it 
is softened with balmy moisture, and laden with fragrance 
and scent to woo yoursenses in perfect tune with the tinkling 
music ot the water and the enchanting beauty of the 
whole scene. In a large hut among these shades, with 
bananas waving their banner leaves over the smooth and 
well-swept yard in front, where the children play, lives 
the family that cultivates the garden. They are a sect of 
Brahmins, but very unbrahminical, unsophisticated, in- 
dustrious, temperate, kind and hospitable. Other Brahmins 
despise them and wish to deny them the name, because 
they have soiled their priestly hands with agriculture. 
But they return the contempt, and walk in the way of 
their fathers, a way which leads them among the purest 
pleasures that this life affords and keeps them from many 
of its more sordid temptations. Perhaps the picture has 
its darker shades too. I have not seen them, and why 
should I look for them ? 

The betel nut harvest is something of the nature of an 
acrobatic performance, for the crop is not on the ground, 
but on poles forty or fifty feet high. This is the manner 
in which it is gathered. The farmer, attended by his 
wife, goes out, and slipping a loose loop of rope over his 
feet to keep them together, so that when he gets the 
trunk of a tree between them it may fit like a wedge, he 
clasps one of the trees with his hands and goes up at a 
surprising rate. He carries with him a long rope, and 
when he reaches the top, he fastens one end of it to the 
tree, and throws the other to his wife, who goes to a 
distance and draws it tight. Then the man breaks off a 
heavy bunch of ripe nuts, and hitching it on the rope 
lets it go. It shoots down with such velocity that it 
would knock his wife down did she not know how to 
dodge it skilfully and break its force in a bend of the 
rope. When all the bunches are on the ground the man 
begins to sway his body violently till the tender and 
supple palm is swinging like a pendulum and almost 
striking the trees on either side. Watching his oppor- 
tunity, the man grasps one of these and transfers himself 
to it with the nimbleness of a monkey. In this way he 
makes an aérial journey round the garden and avoids the 
fatigue of climbing up and down every separate tree. 
The gathered betel-nuts soon find their way to the ware- 
houses of fat Bunnias at the coast ports, where they are 
peeled and prepared and sorted and piled in great heaps 
according to quality, and finally shipped in pattimars and 
cotias and coasting steamers, and so disseminated over the 
length and breadth of the land to be the comforters of 
poor and rich. 

It only remains to say that the betel nut is not used in 
the East for tooth-powder, though the natives believe 
that the practice of chewing it saves them from tooth- 
ache. When they use any dentifrice it is generally 
charcoal, and their toothbrush is either the forefinger, 
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or a fibrous stick chewed at the end till it becomes iike a 
stiff paintbrush. But whatever he may use for the pur- 
pose, the Hindoo cleans his teeth every morning, and that 
most thoroughly, before he will allow food to pass his lips, 
aud the whiteness and soundness of his teeth are an object 
of envy to Englishmen. EHA. 


A PLEA FOR THE BULLDOG 


HE British bulldog, like his traditional enemy the 
bull, the lion, and that most mysterious animal the 
unicorn, is a national institution that on all occasions is 
worthy of the highest respect, but at no time more so than 
during a Derby week when the members of the Club that 
have united to do him honour and improve his appearance 
hold their annual show. It must, therefore have been 
extremely satisfactory to a large number of well-intentioned 
and enthusiastic supporters of the national dog of England 
to welcome an entry of nearly two hundred and _ fifty 
representatives of their favourite breed at the Aquarium 
on Tuesday last, and great indeed was the send-off the 
show experienced. Messrs. Spratts’ Patent had eclipsed all 
their former efforts in the benching and feeding line, the 
Aquarium management with their usual liberality towards 
the dog and the dog lover had done all that in them lay 
to meet the requirements of the occasion, and as has been 
stated above the British bulldog was present in full force. 
All this, no doubt, is exactly what happened at the 
Aquarium on Tuesday, and the admirers of the /in-de-siécle 
bulldog were naturally in raptures. But unfortunately a 
bumping entry need not necessarily be associated with an 
improvement in the quality of any animal ; and the bull- 
dog is no exception to the rule. The old points which are 
essential in a breed which, though powerful, must, above 
all things, be active, are almost gone ; the result being that 
the well-sprung ribs and pear-shaped body, the tucked-up 
loins and narrow quarters, have given place to cushion- 
shaped middle-pieces and quarters which are so beefy that 
all activity is lost. ‘The fore legs, in about sixty per cent. 
of the animals one meets with, are so crooked about the 
pasterns that the poor beasts can scarcely crawl; and 
above all things that great property, a well-developed 
protruding under jaw, is rarely seen. There are plenty of 
wedgy-headed, podgy, benign-looking bulldogs to be met 
with on every side, but unfortunately a bulldog should 
not be wedgy-headed—neither should he be benign, but 
sour in appearance. 

Happily amongst such an array of narrow-jawed, 
clumsy-moving animals a few good specimens of the old 
type, which, extraordinary to say, the modern bulldog judge 
professes to follow—though he rarely does—are yet tu 
be found. In the fallow Donax Mr. Pybus Sellon 
possesses the most perfect-headed dog that has been seen 
for many a year, but then Donax is a little flat-sided, and 
so the modern men discard him. Mr. Alfred Sewell’s 
fine-bodied Queer Street is not so good in face as he 
might be, and so he may at any moment go down before 
a cripple; whilst Mr. John Ross’s exquisite little bitch, 
Blackwall Beauty, has to struggle hard to keep her 
position at the top of the tree. The bulldog is now sup- 
ported by the Speaker of the House of Commons, a late 
Minister of State for War is a member of the club. It has 
even been hinted that a Bishop keeps a representative of 
the breed in a remote corner of his library, but the dog is 
not what he was by any means. That the modern bull 
dog breeders, or many of them at all events, have done 
their best there can be no reasonable doubt ; but that best 
is only moderate Felices errore suo : they follow their leaders 
with a sheep-like assiduity that would be sublime were it 
not antagonistic to the welfare of the bulldog. They shut 
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their eyes to their own standard of points, and they lose 
sight, in an extraordinary manner, of the fact that a bulldog 
should be not only active enough to leap up and pin his 
bull, but wide and powerful enough in jaw to hang on when 
he gets hold. But stay—we should have remembered that 
many modern breeders of this variety assert, and without 
a vestige of shame, that the national dog of England, in 
whose courage and tenacity so many old-fashioned persons 


still believe, has degenerated into a lap-dog! If so, why 
call him by the old name? His appearance certainly 
belies it. Vero Suaw. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
VI—A BOHEMIAN VILLAGE IN HUNGARY 


Orsova, 1st June, 1896. 

[ my expedition to the hills proved a failure, it was the 

fault of my guide. He is the keeper of a pot-house 
in Orsova, but does so little business that the idea of 
making a few florins and perquisites, by taking a stranger 
across country, smiled readily upon him. He told me he 
rarely sold half a dozen glasses of beer in a week, of wine 
still less ; that customers he had took little thimblefuls of 
‘schnapps, ,which is retailed! at 30kr. (6d.) the litre. I 
generally seek out taverns as the best source of local 
information: every one is garrulous and friendly there. 
When I first entered this man’s kiddly-wink (as we say in 
Cornwall), it was 11 a.m., and I found him with three 
cronies playing a vehement game of ‘ Marriage’ with 
tarot cards. They had been at it for four hours and the 
landlord had won over eight florins, which he said was 
more than his takings during the last fortnight. Where- 
upon one of his adversaries, an unemployed shoemaker, 
asked me with delicious gravity whether it was also the 
case in England that tavern-keepers were the worst 
thieves going. I mention all this because the liquor- 
traffic is generally the best barometer of local prosperity, 
and all along this part of the Danube every indication 
agrees that things are in a bad way. Industries have been 
begun and abandoned, houses and gardens built and left 
to fall in ruins ; of all the extensive vineyards, which used 
to cover the neighbouring hills, only a few withered 
stumps have survived the phylloxera; there are frequent 
droughts and inundations; and the peasantry—particu- 
larly the preponderating Roumanians, who have all the 
Latin faults as well as the Latin charms—are incurably 
lazy. ; 

My potman proved excellent company, but utterly 
incapable as an organiser. To begin with he ordered a 
carriage which did not even come soon enough to please 
him, and by the time I was ready to start, two carriages 
were blocking the way, whereupon he slunk helplessly 
into the background, leaving me to take one driver and 
pacify the other, as best I might. We drove through the 
Defile of Kazan, which it is the fashion to pronounce very 
wonderful. To my thinking, there is much similarity 
about all mountain and river scenery. The peculiarity at 
Kazan is that the river goes through very narrow passages 
(little more than 100 metres in one ‘place) between very 
abrupt rocks, then broadens out into what seems like a big 
lake with no visible outlet, and then repeats the ‘process. 
It is not worth going very far to see. 

But the Cavern of the Veterans attracted me. You 
scramble up some thirty yards (the guide-book says seven) 
from the road and make your way through a hole in the 
rock, which has been bricked up to admit only one person 
at a time. Once in, you are on the threshold of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ There is a large banqueting-hall, with 
a bright window, plenty of stalactite ornaments, and a small 
aviary to ward off loneliness. If the floor were only a little 
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smoother, it would be just the place for a dance. This 
natural fortress was freely utilised in the Turkish wars. It 
was practically impregnable, and as there are passages right 
through the mountain, a garrison was difficult to starve 
out. 

At the beginning of Kazan—which is not a village, but 
a Turkish name (= cauldron) for the defile—I spied some 
fishermen, and persuaded them to part with a lovely carp 
for 45kr. This inspired my potman to marvellous fish- 
stories, beside which even N. O. parrot-tales might pale. 
There were fish in the Danube, he said, which stretched 
from shore to shore. He had himself seen one which 
stuck at Kazan last year, and when it was opened a live 
man with a fishing-rod was found inside. On his word of 
honour, the man was alive now. ‘Yes,’ I said, quietly, ‘I 
am that man.’ But this seemed to disconcert him. 

After Kazan we left the carriage, and made our way 
across very rough country to the potman’s native village of 
Eibenthal. He had told me the fare was four florins, but 
the driver demanded six, and I had only five and a half in 
small change. There was no possibility of changing a 
note for miles. I explained to the driver that my luggage 
was still at Orsova, and that, if he insisted on being over- 
paid, he must await my return. Thereupon he became 
abusive, and I had the utmost difficulty in preventing the 
potman from spending half the evening in discussing the 
matter with him. After ten minutes’ stiff climb, I suddenly 
remembered ‘the fish’! The potman was abjectly apologetic 
for his forgetfulness, and volunteered to go back for it. I 
felt sure the carriage would have gone back by then, 
but he said he spied it and scuttled off, leaving my bag in 
the middle of the path, where it presently scared two 
colts, who bolted down a headlong ravine to avoid it. I 
climbed up to a hillock whence I could see the potman 
talking to the driver in the road. They were evidently 
going over the whole story again, and it was only after I 
had shouted myself hoarse that at last the potman tore 
himself away. He disappeared into the bushes and 
presently emerged beside me—without the fish! The 
driver had said he should keep the fish until he was paid 
his dues. ‘And you allowed that, you unutterable foo!,’ I 
roared: ‘ why on earth didn’t you take the fish instead of 
dawdling there and arguing?’ The potman looked at 
me helplessly with weak, bovine eyes, and finally 
stammered out, ‘He had hidden it away.’ It was too 
late to go down for the fish myself: I could see the 
carriage disappearing in a cloud of dust. So I trudged up 
hill in a shocking temper and took grim pleasure in wit- 
nessing my potman’s distress under the weight of my bag. 

As soon as we were near the summit of our hill I said 
to the man, ‘I have a litre of wine in that bag. As soon 
as we are at the top, we will have a little well-earned rest 
and refreshment.’ His eyes glistened, and I expect mine 
did too, for it was very hot, and we had come quickly over 
stiff country, From the top there was nothing to be seen 
but long billows of oak-trees in every direction. The man 
had undone the straps, and waited patiently while I 
fumbled for the right key. I took out the flask. The 
cork was right enough. I sought out a glass, and wiped 
it scrupulously, then uncorked the bottle and tried to 
pour. Nota single drop could be extracted but a mocking 
vapour came up from my drenched raiment. The wretched 
man had evidently bumped against something, and knocked 
a tiny hole in the flask, which I now riddled with his wolf- 
pistol. The whole business struck me as one of the worst 
jokes of the ‘new humourists.’ No fish! No wine! 
Perhaps even no village! Indeed, as we drew near to 
the end, the man made me quite uncomfortable by asking 
how I should like to have to find my way back that night, 
and I felt I should not like it at all. 
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Not from any regard for the village, however, tor, like 
the rest of the journey, it snubbed every anticipation. 
Eibenthal is inhabited by Bohemians, but it struck me as 
far more friendly than any village I ever saw among the 
sullen Tchéques, and I am told the language here is so 
adulterated that it would be unintelligible in Bohemia. 
Everything betokened great poverty, or at least great 
frugality. The cottages were fairly solid, but very minute. 
A wicket led into a kind of yard or fowl-run; a couple of 
steps led up to the kitchen, which, at 8 p.m, was in pitch 
darkness; on the right was a small store-room ; on the left, 
overlooking the road, was the bedroom. Hither my pot- 
man led the way unceremoniously, never dreaming of 
knocking, whether he knew the owners or not. We were 
pressed to sit down on a form in the middle of the room, 
and my potman explained that we wanted the goodman to 
come and play to usat the inn later on. There was no deco- 
ration, beyond a few devotional lithographs and coarse white 
mugs on the walls, but I was impressed by the cleanliness 
and tidiness everywhere. The predominating impression 
was of whitewash. At the inn, mine host was so good as 
to give up his own bedroom to me, but he did not go the 
length of supplying clean sheets and [ had to make shift 
on his straw pallet with my rags. At supper I found the 
cleanliness of the place chiefly concerned the outside of 
the cup and the platter, and a dish of veal was singularly 
unappetising. However, my potman did full justice to it 
and, after gnawing the bones till he was steeped to the 
eyes in gravy, flung the remains on the floor without reflect- 
ing that it was my bed-chamber. The wine in nearly all 
Hungarian villages is home-brewed, vinegary, and in 
appearance not only very watery, but as if made with 
stagnant water. In towns the white Zisch-wein is otten 
excellent, but it does not keep or travel well, as anybody 
knows who has tempted Providence by buying Hungarian 
wines in England. The average price of good Tisch-wein 
at an inn is 50 or 60kr. the litre. Haroip Gaverican. 


SCULPTURE AT THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS 


|CULPTURE of some sort is implied in any civilisation; 
the art of the modeller cannot be altogether absent 

from a country with public buildings and monuments, 
presentation plate and decorated private dwellings. Yet 
in England not long ago sculpture was an exotic luxury, a 
necessity of ostentation, a costly commercial production 
instead of an expression of artistic thought and feeling. 
Our plate was ludicrous, as every one has opportunity to 
see in general exhibitions, and our monuments were either 
artless copies of nature or degraded imitations of styles 
utterly unfitted for our purposes. As the public was even 
less interested in sculpture than in painting the latter art 
received more encouragement and so began earlier to 
improve and to follow the tide of continental renascence. 
The opinions expressed on several occasions, especially at 
the Belt trial, proved that most people regarded sculpture 
only as a skilled labour and not as an art; as a way of 
copying nature not of translating some idea of its beauties 
into a medium unlike real life in its conditions. Absolute 
realism of form is certainly possible to sculpture, but to copy 
nature realistically in clay is no more an artistic ideal than 
to make a cast from the life in plaster. The humblest 
realist in painting, when he translates the round object intc 
the flat, and its lights and shadows into colours, commits 
himself to art, that is to say to translation and not to copying 
of Nature. Realistic sculpture absolutely re-makes its 
model and is deprived of the artistic interest, amusement 
and beauty of translating one thing into another, There- 
fore purely realistic sculpture is as dull as ditch water 
and without the excuses of purely realistic painting. 


Another refuge of the sculptor of the past was the 
antique and its derivations; some of the proportions of 
ancient figures were obtained by actual measurement, 
and the attitudes and draperies of the ancients were 
reproduced or slightly varied. The fine style in model- 
ling of the original was replaced by rudely rounded 
limbs sand-papered into smoothness. Sculptors can hardly 
wonder that the apathy produced by their predecessors’ 
works is not easily shaken off in spite of later improve- 
ment. They cannot complain that only twosmall rooms 
of the Academy were given to sculpture whilst at Paris 
statues filled a vast courtyard. Imagine a place like 
the court of the Palais de I’Industrie filled with English 
sculpture of some years ago. 

For the first time, a monument is shown at the Academy 
as it should be, in the open court-yard of Burlington 
House. Mr. Harry Bates’s Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
V.C., G.C.B., etc., is fortunately well worthy of the honour 
shown to it. The whole thing, pedestal and all, makes a 
fine monumental appearance, owing, in the first place, to 
the well-judged proportions of the height and breadth of 
its principal parts, The pedestal too, with its steps, 
podium, columns, mouldings and figures, strikes one 
agreeably by its simplicity and its freedom from trivial 
decorations. As he has originally designed his work in 
good proportions, the artist can afford to show them and is 
not obliged to bury defects in an impertinent overlay of 
silly ornamentation. The grim figure of a warrior on the 
side of the pedestal fronting the Academy is nobly and 
impressively executed but not too searchingly, and the 
same broad freedom of manner characterises the sculpture 
on the front side of the base. The equestrian figure of 
Lord Roberts suits the whole thing in its weight and its 
amount of cutting up. The horse is not unworthy of 
Fremiet, and the figure presents an altogether commanding 
appearance. 

The Octagon and the Lecture-rooms inside the building 
seem perhaps a little less interesting than thev have been 
in the past, and we may say the same of the sculpture- 
room at the New Gallery, In fact, we miss large, impos- 
ing, ‘and directly captivating pieces of sculpture which 
might be compared with Mr. Onslow Ford’s Shelley, Mr. 
Frampton’s Caprice, or many another monument of former 
years. In the Academy we felt a want of repose amongst 
the larger figures, a lack of style which, if it is valuable in 
painting, is the very breath of sculpture, and, moreover, 
we were compelled to suffer too many reminiscences of 
old and bad ideals. Indeed, the most piquant and interest- 
ing exhibit in the two galleries is certainly Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert’s statuette of St. George in the Academy. This 
figure in armour is small enough to be worked on pictu- 
resquely decorative lines, almost as if it were a magnificent 
piece of jeweller’s work. The whole work hangs together 
admirably in style from the patterned armour and the 
pedestal imitating a dragon to the huge cross-handled 
sword of the knight. Amongst the larger subjects in the 
Academy we noted The Rt. Rev. Henry Phillpott, D.D., 
Bishop of Worcester, by Mr. T. Brock, a seated figure with 
uplifted hand, a figure which lives with some of the 
vitality of a Roubillac, and a graceful group of boys form- 
ing part of a fountain by Mr. J, M. Swynnerton. 

The New Gallery also lacks any striking figures, and 
contains, like the Academy, statuettes, bas-reliefs, and 
portrait busts, rather than monuments of pure sculpture. 
Some of these are very good, notably the bust of 
Alma Tadema, Esq., R.A, by Mr. Onslow Ford, which 
appears at the New Gallery in marble, at the Academy 
in bronze. One seems to see too clearly into the shadows 
of the bust in the New Gallery ; this and the softer treat- 
ment of the hair and moustache suitable to marble make 
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the bust ot the New Gallery less stern and imposing 
than the bronze of the Academy. As Mr. Ford looks at 
his sitter with a sentiment of robust, classical grandeur, 
whatever favours that point of view naturally enhances 
the effect of his sculpture; and we think that in the 
severity of bronze, with its weightier shadows and its 
sharper lights, Mr. Tadema bears himself with more of 
the dignity of a Roman Emperor than he does in his 
marble presentment. Very different, but lively and 
beautiful, is Mr. G. Frampton’s Olive, Daughter of Cosmo 
Monkhouse, Esq. (New Gallery). Though a good likeness, 
this portrait escapes the charge of mere commonplace 
imitation. It shows artistic treatment both in the form 
and in the colouring, which is laid on with great reticence 
and judgment. Mr. St. Marceaux’s heads (New Gallery) 
must also be counted amongst the sculpture not devoid of 
style; nevertheless the extremely smoothed quality of his 
surfaces might very probably pall upon the taste as 
something too sugared and artificial for daily con- 
sumption. Other good busts are contributed to the 
exhibitions by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Mr. Onslow Ford, 
Mr. Harry Bates, Mr. Léon Chavalliaud, Mr. Alfred 
Drury, Mr. H. C. Fehr, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, and some 
others. Amongst several reliefs we specially noted 
Master Raymond Clausen (Academy), by Mr. Henry A, 
Pegram; its sharpness of modelling, mingled with a 
beautiful softness, gives a pleasing and artistic distribution 
of light and shade. Work of various kinds worthy of 
notice comes from Mr. Gilbert Bayes, Mr. C. J. Allen, 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, Mr. Simmonds, Mr. Hibbert 
Binney, Mr. Herbert Hampton, Mr. Albert Toft, Mr, A. 
Fisher, and more than we can mention. 


THE OPERA 


nana the opera season has advanced by nearly 

a month no novelty has been produced, and those 
operas with which we are only too familiar, with two ex- 
ceptions, have not been given with the perfection of cast 
and detail we have a right to expect at Covent Garden. 
The initial performance—Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, how- 
ever, in French: Covent Garden under the present régime 
is nothing unless polyglot—was exceptional. M. Jean de 
Reszke was in perfect voice, and sang and acted the title- 
role better, if that be possible, than ever. Mme. Emma Eames 
looked and acted Juliet admirably, but her singing, although 
it has much improved of late, is distinguished rather for its 
finish than for that dramatic intensity without which Juliet is 
an anomaly, The next production included Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel und Gretel in English with a well-known 
Anglo-American caste, and the greatly overrated Cavalleria 
Rusticana in Italian, with a Scottish Santuzza, was given 
with precisely the same caste with which we are familiar 
at half the price in the winter season. Miss M. Elbe sang 
very prettily the music of Hiinsel and Miss Huddleston 
isa capable Gretel. Mr, Bispham scored a genuine suc- 
cess as Peter. He sang exceedingly well, acted better, 
and looked exactly as if he had stepped out of a picture by 
Ostade. Everything Miss Marguerite Macintyre does 
has at least the power of awakening interest. Her 
Santuzza, however, with all the goodwill in the world 
cannot be pronounced a success, Better far is her 
Marguerite in Faust, which is now a highly finished and 
picturesque performance. 

The new critics have been slinging a great deal of ink 
at Donizetti's Favorita, which time-worn favourite one of 
them describes as ‘full of music-hall melodies.’ This 
ignorant onslaught is silly. A work which has resisted 
nearly sixty years’ wear and tear must have considerable 
merit. Written in 1840 for the old Renaissance Theatre, 
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Paris, La Favorita is still popular, and very rarely does a 
season pass without at least one performance of this ex 
ceedingly fine work, which marks an epoch in lyric art. 
In 1839 Donizetti produced Nisidia, which was a failure, 
the libretto being particularly bad. Much of the music 
was, however, of excellent quality, and the maestro utilised 
it in La Favorita and added a new last Act, which is a much 
nearer approach to the Wagnerian method than is asually 
imagined. The tenor air and, above all, the famous last 
duet, ‘ Fuggiamo insieme,’ are exceedingly appropriate to 
the situation, which is intensely dramatic. True we have 
no Mario or Giuglini to do justice to ‘ Spirto gentil,’ perhaps 
the finest tenor aria ever composed—certainly the most 
pathetic—but Signor Cremonini sang it very sweetly. If 
he would take a few lessons in phrasing according to the 
old Italian method from Signor Ancona, whose Don 
Alfonso was a superb performance, he could do still better 
things, and avoid shouting the last phrase of an aria which 
should be sung throughout a bocca stretia. Signor Cremo- 
nini notwithstanding his very indifferent Lohengrin, is a 
distinct acquisition. He has much in his favour—youth, 
good looks and a fine tuneful voice fairly well cultivated. 
His phrasing is however very deficient in taste, and he occa- 
sionally shouts—a very risky thing to do with so delicate 
an organ as a pure tenor. Mme. Mantelli, the Leonora, 
has many merits and also many sins of omission and 
commission to atone for. She has a noble voice, great 
dramatic instinct and even an excellent notion of plastic 
art, but she overdoes everything. As Leonora she sung too 
impetuously, and as Ortrude she never ceased acting until 
one grew positively tired of her windmill-like gestures. 
The Elsa of Mme. Albani is—the Elsa of Mme. Albani 
in the present period of her long career, ef c'est tout dire. 
On the occasion when the Italian version of Lohengrin was 
given the orchestra played above the chorus and both went 
straightway out of tune. The German performance with 
M. de Reszke as the hero of the Swan was much the best. 
Sandwiched between these heavy operas came that 
pleasant opéra comique, Auber’s Fra Diavolo, with Mlle. 
Marie Engle as Zerlina, and de Lucia as the Fra. Mlle. 
Engle is one of the very best light singers of the day. 
She has a pure soprano, well cultivated, and an excellent 
method of phrasing, possibly for which very reason she has 
not as yet been accorded the high position in her profes- 
sion to which she is entitled. A word of praise is due to 
the Ortrude of Mlle. Meisslinger in the German production 
of Lohengrin—an excellent performance, acted with great 
power and admirably sung. Tannhduser, on Wednesday 
last, was so very fine a performance as to redeem many of 
the shortcomings of the earlier weeks of the season. Band 
and chorus were in perfect tune. Signor Alvarez was a 
magnificent Tannhiuser, especially fine in the second Act, 
in which he was quite irreproachable, and richly deserved 
the ovation he received at the fall of the curtain. The 
Elizabeth of Mme. Eames was a charmingly poetical im- 
personation. The rest of the cast, which included Signor 
Ancona, M. Plancon and Mme. Adini, was qyite adequate, 
and for once the scenery left nothing to be desired. 


THE DRAMA 


HAT the much talked of English dramatist is not so 
much to the fore as his friends would like us to 
imagine. is proved by the fact that two conspicuous theatres 
have this week produced two French plays ‘ brought up 
to date’ by English writers, Mamzelle Nitouche, originally 
produced in Paris with Judic in 1884 and de Najue’s 
Divorgons, that has been done here in French, Italian, 
German and English over and over again. The latest version 
of the first-named play was produced at the Court Theatre 
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on Monday night, apparently with the kindly intention of 
showing an admiring public Miss May Yohe’s magnificent 
new frocks—and they are indeed things of beauty. The 
young lady herself cannot act or sing Nitouche—especially 
before any one who has seen Judic, Jeanne Granier, and, 
strange as it may appear, Jane Hading in the part. Mme. 
Hading played it fora short time very successfully—a longish 
time ago. Miss Yohe has a keen sense of humour, acts 
deftly and sings in her own peculiar way attractively, but 
she entirely lacks the delicacy, the finish, and above all 
the quaint suggestiveness without emphasis, which renders 
Nitouche in the hands of a Judie so intensely funny. We 
prefer Miss May Yohe in those nondescript plays yclept 
comic operas, in which she can introduce plantation ditties 
and dress up like a boy without the remotest connection 
with the piece she is playing—and yet, somehow or other, 
appear consecutive and amusing. As Nitouche she is a 
failure. Her company, which includes Mr. Robert 
Pateman, who is certainly not in his element, and Mr. 
Arthur Playfair, cannot be complimented for anything they 
sing or act. They are lamentably ‘ out of it,’ to quote the 
popular phrase. Miss Florence Levey, however, dances 
charmingly, but cannot save the ship. 

Divorgons, under its latest title of the Queen’s Proctor, by 
Mr. Herman Merivale, is a very brightly written play with 
plenty of excellent dialogue and some improved and 
essentially English situations, but for all that it remains 
Divorcons, a play essentially Parisian in tone. Still we are 
glad to say that Mr. Herman Merivale has scored a distinct 
success, and that there is no reason to believe that any 
change in the programme at the Royalty will be needed for 
along time. The acting is throughout even and spirited. 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier has never had a part to suit him so 
well as that of Sir Victor Crofton, the recalcitrant husband 
who gets reconciled to his hasty-tempered wife through 
the medium of the original estrangement. Mrs. Bourchier 
(Miss Vanbrugh) was charming as Lady Crofton, and 
acted the famous supper-table scene in a manner which 
surprised and delighted her staunchest admirers—even 
with memories of la Duse still fresh in the mind. Miss 
Beardsley also deserves praise for her very pretty acting as a 
lively widow. Mr. W. G. Elliot was unostentatiously funny 
as Don Cesar Borgia of the Italian Embassy—a gentle- 
man who pays only too obvious attention to Lady Crofton ; 
Mr. Ernest Hendric was droll as a jovial gentleman with a 
good deal to say, and Mr. Mark Kinghorn was most 
amusing as a Scotch waiter. There is much applause, 
well deserved and hearty laughter, at the Royalty just 
now. It compensates for the rather dull evenings some 
people spent there recently. Well pleased was everybody 
to see Mr. Herman Merivale, completely recovered from 
his long illness, bow his acknowledgments to his numerous 
friends who ‘ called’ him at the fall of the curtain with 
loyal enthusiasm. 

The cast of T'rilby, the apparently immortal, has under- 
gone a slight change recently. Miss Rosina Filippi has 
relinquished her part to Miss Adrienne Dairolles, who acts 
the landlady, Madame Vinard, with genuine French 
vivacity and also with the necessary touch of pathos the 
part demands. She achieved a distinct success. Miss 
Dorothea Baird, who always looks lovely, has added con- 
siderably to the interest of her performance by the marked 
improvement she has made in her enunciation. The 
Svengali of Mr. Tree remains the very remarkable imper- 
sonation of the villanous Jewish swindler—which by this 
time one would imagine was familiar to every playgoer in 
London, and yet the crowd to see Trilby is as eager as 
ever. Surely there must be some mysterious affinity 
between Miss Trilby O'Farrell and Charley’s Aunt. Both 
are so marvellously fond of a long run. R. D. 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


‘JS it a joke, Mr. Lane?’ asks a gossiper, referring to 

the announcement of the publication of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s ‘ Works,’ for which Mr. John Lane has pre- 
pared a ‘bibliography.’ Why, of course it is a joke, my 
good sir, and by no means a bad one. Mr. Beerbohm’s 
literary output has been very slight, amounting only to a 
few essays and some jeux d’esprit. And that is just where 
the fun comes in. Is not the satire well justified? Are 
not our little /ittérateurs a great deal too fond of talking 
about their ‘works,’ before they have produced half a 
dozen volumes? It so happens that proclamation has just 
been made of a ‘ uniform edition of the Works’ of Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, about to be issued in the United States. It is 
to be called the ‘ Margot Ogilvy’ edition, after the author’s 
mother, and is to include Better Dead and An Edinburgh 
Eleven. (The latter, by the way, though clever, is but a 
tiny pamphlet, and, as for the other, would not Better Dead 
itself be better dead?) Besides these two, Mr. Barrie has 
published Auld Licht Idylls, When a Man’s Single, A Window 
in Thrums, My Lady Nicotine, and The Little Minister: and 
now they talk of a ‘uniform edition of his Works’! Mr. 
Barrie, it is understood, is in his thirty-sixth or thirty- 
seventh year. Is it not rather early for him to allow others 
to thrust upon him this sort of premature immortality as a 
writer ? 

There is something rather piquant about the way in 
which the A/henwum speaks of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s new 
volume of Critical Kit-Kats. It admits that ‘there is 
not one of the essays which is not charmingly and agree- 
ably written, and hardly one which does not give real 
help to a comprehension of the subject.’ On the other 
hand, we are told that ‘there is hardly a phrase in the 
book which can be called in any sense striking or final, 
and it is certainly not to Mr. Gosse that we should go 
for a pithy and memorable verdict on a well-known 
writer.’ Probably Mr. Gosse has not furnished any such 
phrases or verdicts, for the reason that his aim is to portray 
rather than to estimate. These KAz-Kats are avowedly 
intended to be half-length portraits, not ‘ appreciations.’ 
But the piquancy of the Atheneum’s comments lies in the 
fact that there was a time when Mr. Gosse was one of 
its leading contributors, and when he passed ‘ verdicts on 
well-known writers’ which (let us hope) were ‘ pithy’ if 
they were not ‘ memorable.’ 

What is the marketable value of a thorough working 
acquaintance with all the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage and literature? In the British provinces, apparently, 
it will bring you in about £350 per year. I gather this from 
information given concerning a professorship now vacant in a 
certain provincial centre of industry. The occupant of that 
post has not only to lecture to students in the ordinary way, 
but to conduct evening classes and to undertake, if called 
upon, ‘extension work,’ which we may suppose to mean lec- 
tures in adjacent places. He is to surrender the whole of his 
time, and for that he is to have £280 per annum, with a 
share of the college fees, which last year amounted to 
about £65: in all, about £345. Even assuming that this 
might be increased by special activity to, say £400 a year, 
what a reward for devoting one’s lifetime to a mastery of 
the national literature and language! Can we not afford 
to pay our professors better than that ? 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that the death of Miss 
Kate Field should have passed with so little comment in 
the English press. Though her name was fairly well 
known over here her publications were not at all familiar. 
Indeed I fancy that only one of her books—her memoir of 
Fechter—had any circulation in this country. She wrote, 
nearly thirty years ago, an account of Madame Ristori and 
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she was the author also of Pen Photographs of Charles 
Dickens's Readings and of a book called Ten Days in Spain. 
But their vogue was Transatlantic only. That she once 
had a comedietta of hers performed at a London theatre is 
forgotten, probably, even by the most tenacious play- 
goers. 

To one of the literary periodicals Miss Annie Macdonell 
contributes an article on Mr. Henry James as critic, in the 
course of which she twice refers to the author of Carmen 
as ‘Merrimée.’ In the same publication I find a paragraph 
about the contributors to the forthcoming Book of Beauty, 
among whom are named ‘ Mr.’ (surely it should be ‘ Miss’) 
Hepworth Dixon, ‘Mr. B. S. Hichens’ and Mr. Theodore 
‘Watts’ (minus the ‘Dunton’). Elsewhere there is a 
reference to‘ Mr, William Sharpe.’ Apparently an epidemic 
of misprints. 

I see Mrs. Sutherland Edwards has translated into 
English, from the Russian, Count Sailhas’s Kiriak, or the 
Hut on Hens’ Legs. It was she who, three or four years ago, 
gave us an English version of Pushkin’s Queen of Spades 
and Other Stories. This, again, was immediately preceded by 
The Secret of the Princess, a novel of Russian life, concerning 
which she and her husband are equally trustworthy 
authorities. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Jeanne D'Arc will no doubt be very 
welcome when it comes, though the venerable writer 
is a little bit too fond, it must be said, of dealing with 
subjects on which she cannot be regarded as an expert. 
It will be interesting to note what specialists like Mr. 
Lang have to say about this Jeanne D'Arc. It will not 
(I may say) be the first English biography of Jeanne. A 
memoir of The Maid of Orleans, based on the best French 
authorities, and especially on the official account of the 
trial, was published in London seven or eight years ago. 

It never rains but it pours. No sooner has one finished 
Count Liitzow’s history of Bohemia than one discovers that 
Mr. C. E. Maurice has been tackling the same subject for 
the ‘Story of the Nations’ series. [t may turn out that 
Mr. Maurice’s work is the more comprehensive or per- 
chance the more readable, for Count Liitzow, himself a 
Bohemian, wrote in a language not his own. 

Messrs. Downey and Co. are to be congratulated on the 
little pamphlet which they have issued in exposition and 
illustration of their current publications. Apparently they 
intend to issue a booklet of this sert monthly. Other firms 
have done something of the kind for some time past, but 
not, I think, quite so thoroughly and well. The pictorial 
part of the brochure is especially interesting, rendering it 
well worthy of preservation. 


REVIEWS 
THE PAGET PAPERS 


The Paget Papers. Diplomatic and other Correspondence of 
the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B., 1794-1807 (with 
two Appendices, 1808 and 1821-1829). Arranged and 
edited by his son, the Rt. Hon. Sir AUGusTus B. PAGET, 
G.C.B., late Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Vienni. With 
Notes by Mrs. J. R.GREEN. London: Heinemann. 


In a comparatively brief career of diplomacy Sir Arthur 
Paget covered much ground and exercised great and most 
important influence, as is shown in almost every page of the 
pap:rs collected and edited by Sir Augustus Paget. From 
these papers one gets also at the reasons for Sir Arthur's great 
popularity and great control. His own letters show him as a 
man who always knew what he thought should be done or 
aimed at (and he was right in an extraordinary degree), who 
never faltered in an opinion once arrived at after full considera- 
tion, and who never pressed his opinions in an aggressive way. 
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He evidently had, in short, that union of intuition, comprehen- 
siveness of survey, firmnes:, fine taste, delicacy, and courtly 
manner in writing as in action, which goes far to make your 
perfect diplomatist. And, according to present ideas, his youth, 
when he was entrusted with and completely fulfilled engage- 
ments and undertakings which might have puzzled a much 
older diplomatic hand, was not the least remarkable point in 
his remarkable career. His own letters show these qualities, 
which are reflected to the utmost in the voluminous corre- 
spondence which he received from friends and from official 
superiors, who seem invariably to have been also his friends at 
home while he was on duty abroad. Perhaps for an instance of 
delicate perception and delicate yet courageous expression, it 
may be well to quote from his letter, dated from Berlin, 21st 
September, 1794, touching the Prince of Wales’s marriage with 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick: ‘My dear Lord,’ began Mr. 
Paget as he then was, ‘the subject of this letter is of that nature 
that nothing but the most perfect confidence I have in your 
Lordship’s friendship could make me incur the risk of commit- 
ting myself on a matter of such delicacy.’ He proceeded to say 
that he had just heard that the treaty of marriage was on the 
point of conclusion, and went on with the utmost propriety to 
give his reasons, as one who knows that he is acting rightly, for 
writing what he thought on the matter to Lord St. Helens. ‘1 
will not conceal from you then, my Lord, that this intelligence,’ 
he presently continued, ‘has given me the most serious uneasi- 
ness, and it is palpable that the choice which (it appears) has 
been made, is the cause of it. I will not now take upon me to 
mention who have been the promoters of this union, but this I will 
venture to say, that it has been undertaken by persons, who have 
had an interest, not perhaps in making this particular choice, but 
in preventing its having fallen elsewhere.’ The letter is unluckily, 
in the case of a book which offers so many points of interest, too 
long to quote in full, but it should be-read in full as a model of 
discretion and good feeling both in a patriotic sense and in that 
of friendship for the Prince who, with a perception and insight 
too little recognised in these days, singled Mr. Paget out for a 
most special friend. Lord St. Helens’s answer is also charac- 
teristic of the esteem in which Mr. Paget was so early held. He 
practically endorsed all that his correspondent urged, but added, 
‘I am afraid, however, that the engagement is too far advanced 
t> be now dissoluble, and theretore we must endeavour to make 
the best of it, and to hush up all bad stories. The other young 
lady you mention (the Princess Louisa of Prussia] is indeed a 
jewel of the very first water, and without a flaw. This is signifi- 
cant in more than one way. 

We have, however, plunged into, not the middle indeed of 
our subject, for Mr. Paget’s excellent letter was written in the 
very earliest part of his career, but at any rate into the subject 
itself, without the word of recognition due to the editor’s clear 
and concise preface, which is a very fitting introduction to the 
mass of interesting matter which it heralds. Sir Augustus 
Paget, referring to the difficulties, among others the gaps in 
official correspondence, of his task, observes that had he sup- 
plied these gaps from extraneous information he would have 
changed the whole nature of the work he had undertaken, his 
object being ‘not to write history, but through their correspon- 
dence to give some insight into the characters of some of those 
who were engaged in making it at a very important moment in 
the world’s affairs, without neglecting the diplomatic and 
social manners of the time.’ The scheme is capitally worked 
out ; the two volumes may at times seem overfull of matter, 
and yet it is surely better to give documents in full and leave 
readers to find each the salient points which most appeal to his 
or her interests than to make a prccis at the risk of suppressing 
what might seem to some ‘a trifle, to others a fruitful source of 
reflection. 

The second volume is, from the pressure of the time and of 
the events crowded into it, the more charged with that general 
interest which must attach to all new side-lights upon great 
historical possibilities and facts ; and yet he who would try to 
‘skip’ in the,first volume would inevitably lose much that should 
not be lost. To touch upon various subdject-matter we find early 
in the book some curious remarks on the sect of the ///uminatz, 
curious, among other reasons, for this, that in 1797 Mr. Paget 
took the existence of these folk very lightly, and that in 1798 
he wrote of the ‘secret infernal machinations of a sect called 
the ///uminés, and described it as being ‘as active in its 
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operation as ever it was in the time of Weishaup, who flourished 
some years back in Bavaria at the head of that diabolical 
Institution.’ To go to a lighter matter, in 1799 there is one of 
many affectionate letters from H.R.H. the Prince to the Hon. 
A. Paget characteristic in various ways, and mentioning 
Brummell as a guest at dinner. In a foot-note Sir Augustus 
Paget confirms or at least throws no doubt on the story of 
Brummell saying ‘George, please ring the bell,’ and of the 
Prince’s immediate and complete rebuke. Later in 1798 we 
have a letter from Sir Morton Eden to Mr. Paget, dated from 
Vienna, announcing, on what seemed the best authority, the 
death of General Bonaparte and the destruction of his army. 
The accounts transmitted to this Government state that the 
General was killed in the Council Hall of Grand Cairo,’ This 
letter was dated December 4th, and Sir Morton Eden wrote 
the next day to express his disappointment at the news turning 
out untrue, adding that, however, ‘the General is encamped at 
Boulak, and is certainly in a most critical situation.’ Mr. 
Paget himself appears to have taken a very accurate view of 
Bonaparte from the earliest time when he had to count 
with that extraordinary man’s influence in Europe, and this 
is shown very clearly in his correspondence from Palermo, 
where he’ was appointed in 1800, On the 3rd of March 
1801, he wrote to his father, the Earl of Uxbridge, ‘had 
my advice been followed about Malta, this rupture with 
Russia never could have happened, at least on that ground. 
The whole, however, is a work of Bonaparte’s—of that you 
may rest assured—and I shall not be surprised by the same 
means to see a war between Austria and Prussia. The whole 
forces of the Continent being employed, he will have full 
leisure to prosecute his designs against England, Portugal, etc. 
He will begin by the invasion of the latter. The whole plan is 
prepared and ripe for execution.” Leaving aside with regret, 
but of necessity, much that is of interest and import in the first 
volume, we pause upon another of the Prince’s affectionate and 
sincere letters to Arthur Paget, a letter, the following extract 
from which is one of many indications contained in these Papers 
as to the extent of the too prejudicial judgment which has been 
so sedulously fostered, not least, alas ! that it should be said, by 
Mr. Thackeray, against the Prince. ‘You must have learnt,’ 
the Prince wrote, ‘the dreadful state of the K——’s health, 
which has thrown me into the most awkward and difficult pre- 
dicament, but in which I have had the good fortune to conduct 
myself so as to carry with me the general approbation of the 
country, though one must always expect there will be in this 
world a certain number of grumblers, though there have been 
fewer upon this occasion than ever yet have been known upon 
any circumstance which has so much interested the public 
mind. Unfortunately it isnot yet over, as we have had a severe 
relapse, and all I can say to you, my friend, upon this subject 
is gue je tacherai de me conduire vis a vis de Dieu, mon Pére, et 
le Pays, comme un homme @honneur doit se conduire. This 
speaks for itself. 

The second volume naturally brings us nearer to those vast 
machinations which erded in the exile at St. Helena, according 
to one version of the Homme Rouge legend the place which 
L’ Homme Rouge chose for Bonaparte, according to another the 
place in which Bonaparte assured L’Homme Rouge that he, 
the mysterious demon, should never be ousted by the great 
conqueror. Sir Augustus Paget’s brief introduction to this 
volume is excellently put together and excellently expressed. 
‘He shows here as elsewhere his inherited capacity for clearness 
and terseness, especially in dealing with the celebrated business 
between the First Consul and Lord Whitworth. And early in 
Arthur Paget’s letters we have dated from Vienna a vivid 
account of what he observed and heard in Paris in the year 
1801. ‘ Bonaparte lives in a constant state of fear and appre- 
hension for his life, which fears are heightened by Fouché, 
who has attained and maintains his influence over him by the 
occasional discoveries of pretended plots and conspiracies 
against tim. Sieyes has been heard to say that the present 
Government will not last the winter. This I have heard from 
more than one authority since my arrival here, and this 
Fouché, I have also heard, is a likely man once more to revo- 
lutionise France.’ Fouché, as we now know, was not equal to 
that task, but Mr. Paget carefully wrote as from hearsay. 
Yet it is curious to note how like in some details the manage- 
ment of the Second Empire was to that of the First Consulate. 
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On pp. 14 and 15 of vol. ii. will be found two most important 
letters, one from Mr. Jackson to Arthur Paget, the other from 
Mr. Paget to Lord St. Helens. These should be read, and not 
only read but studied with care. We quote a passage from 
the second letter, which refers chiefly to the projected expe- 
dition against England. Mr. Paget had been very well informed 
as to the proposed plans. ‘Bonaparte, had Massena made 
his landing [up the Thames] good, was immediately to have 
taken upon himself the chief command. Mr. Merry suspects 
that there is some foul play going on in our Fleets. The French, 
it is thought, have our private signals—Talleyrand ha; 
been heard to say that he has every determination of 
our Cabinet in eight days. If all this is true, it is 
very bad; it is, however, well to know it.’ Indeed it was— 
both. On p. 82 Sir Augustus Paget in his own person speaks 
the cold truth about the result of the atrocious murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, anda very unpleasing truth it is. Sir Augustus 
Paget dwells on the indignation aroused throughout the 
civilised world and adds: ‘ But notwithstanding the universal 
abhorrence created by this daring ’ (was it, after all, so daring as 
it was dastardly ?) ‘and unprecedented act, such was the terror 
inspired at that time throughout Europe by Napoleon that 
only two Powers—Russia and Sweden—had the courage to 
protest against it.’ On the next page the editor reminds us how, 
‘as a set-off against its owa infamous proceedings,’ the French 
Government actually accused Mr. Drake, British Minister at 
Munich, and Mr. Spencer Smith, chargé daffaires in Wiirtem- 
burg, of instigating the secret assassination of the First Consul. 
There was a certain ingenuity in this monstrous charge, for 
such plots there certainly must have been, and it was a simple 
matter enough to give them an English origin and to particu- 
larise an accusation which would have its effect before and 
after its inventors or godfathers were compelled by ovr- 
whelming evidence to retract it. Directly afterwards comes 
this curious fact. ‘The Ministerial majority went on steadily 
declining until it was reduced to thirty-seven—a majority co1- 
sidered in those days so feeble .that, with the feeling of the 
country evidently against them, the Ministry resigned on the 
12th of May.’ Yes; but may not the ‘feeling of the country’ 
have had more to say to it than the amount of the majority ? 

The Dardanelles business in 1807 is filled full with interest 
and this passage from Sir Arthur (as he then had become) 
Paget’s letter to Canning is specially noticeable just now, ‘ And 
now let me beg your attention to a few words relative to Egypt. 
I am fully aware of the very great responsibility I took up n 
myself by suspending the order for the evacuation of thit 
country. The rest of the letter, on this matter, deals with 
particularities which do not now exist ; but its whole gist is 
every whit as applicable now in a political, geographical, and 
eke humanitarian sense as it was when the letter was written 
on the 5th of September 1807. And this letter is exactly what 
one would expect from the earliest despatches sent by Sir 
Arthur Paget, who, we repeat, was an extraordinary instance of 
a man young in years and in the best feelings, old by the force 
of genius (it is not too high a word to use) in the most 
honourable and most far-seeing ways of diplomacy. For his 
private character we have said something of how that strikes a 
careful reader. If anything more were wanted it is to be 
discovered in the only letter in the two volumes that touches 
on religious matters, the letter dated 25th September 1807, 
addressed to the Duchess of Beaufort, a model, like many 
others of his, of a good letter on a trying subject. Altogether 
these volumes do infinite credit to their subject and to their 
editor. We leave them with regret that we have been ab’e 
merely to glance at some salient points in a book which is a 
mine of interest ; and we leave them also with a feeling of 
giatification at having by their means made acquaintance wi h 
a true gentleman of the past who not only played a great and 
worthy part without ostentation, but who also won without any 
self-seeking an extraordinary amount of love and respect in 
most critical times and circumstances. 


THE HORN-BOOK 


The History of the Horn-Book. By ANDREW TUER, F. S. A, 
London: Leadenhall Press. 


This is indeed an age of elaborate and sumptuous mono- 
graphs upon specialist subjects; but the reviewer who is not 
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‘knocked,’ in classic parlance, by Mr. Tuer’s sp!endid volumes 
must be a man of resource not to say courage. Let us begin by 
saying that Mr. Tuer’s laborious work appears to combine the 
attractions of a scientific bibliography (cr keratography, if that 
is the right word) and of a luxurious object of art. 

According to the excellent maxim of the late Mr. Henry 

Bradshaw, the books—that is in the present case—the wood, 
the horn, the typography, the paper, the very nails and rims of 
these educational instruments are allowed to ‘tell their own 
story.’ Mr. Tuer has indefatigably collected all the specimens of 
horn book, genuine and spurious—the dissection and demolition 
of these latter, including the specimens at the British Museum, 
is a chapter of entertaining romance—and put the reader in 
actual possession of all that appears knowable on the subject. 
Many of course will be disposed to regard so elaborate and 
profuse a display of learning as disproportionate to the import- 
ance of the subject. We confess to sharing this feeling at first. 
But, on reflection, one sees in the ‘ Horn-Book’ the expression 
of a human instinct so ancient and universal that its study is 
bound to be widely interesting aud instructive. One of the 
first ideas of a student of the ‘elements’ of any science from the 
A BCto Dr. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity is to get them 
upon a card, the sort of card by which Hamlet was wont to 
speak to pedantic grave-diggers. We wonder, indeed, that the 
author after telling us of the ‘incised tablets’ used for children’s 
education in the days of Quintilian and the fourteenth century 
AB C fastened to ‘a brede of tre’ does not spring to the modern 
‘Paley card,’ and throw in a pretty photogravure of the Cam~ 
bridge undergraduate studying one in bed. The essence of the 
‘ Horn-book ’—for horn we learn, comes in only on the substitu. 
tion of paper for the less destructible parchment, and the horn 
protection is, Mr. Tuer asserts, peculiar to English-speaking 
countries—may indeed be said to be co-extensive with any form 
of primary education. Secondly, a glance at Mr. Tuer’s 
indices (none too full, and surely one would have been better 
than two ?) will show the vast field of literature, texual criticism, 
typographical (not ‘typical’) developments, the relations of 
English and Dutch presses and foundries (Blaen by the way 
should surely be Blaeu the great map-publisher—vol. 1. p. 100) 
and, last but not least, social and domestic history in which 
this peculiar study inevitably and most pleasantly involves the 
reader. All the ‘ Quellen’ of exact knowledge of the subject are, 
as has been said, scientifically exhausted. Allusions spread 
over all literature, especially of the seventeenth century, are 
heaped together. Horn-books in pictures, in printed books, in 
church windows, ‘ Horn-books’ (Greek) made of terra-cotta, 
ancient Egyptian tablets, sand-trays, samplers, and all conceiv- 
able devices of the kind pass in procession before the reader’s 
eye and mind. The Bateman silver Elizabethan Horn-book 
would seem to be the most important specimen. Then the 
questions of genesis, shape, date,development and make, artistic 
or other, the significance and the obliteration of the cruci- 
form shape (the rarest), the rarity of the Horn-book in Scotland, 
and its practical extinction in America, are discussed with much 
learning and a good deal of specialist controversy. 

Perhaps it may be objected that the literary style of Mr. 
Tuer, F.S.A., is uot always quite equal to the dignity and pro- 
fundity of the subject. An ‘ethicist’ (whatever he may be) 
surely should not ‘go for’ a copyist, even in order to ‘ get even 
with him,’ on the very first page of a heavy quarto volume 
printed on hand-made paper, laden with gold and (artistic) 
gems, and shutting with a snap like a rabbit-trap. Of the 
artistic element in the book it is our pleasant duty to say a 
word in conclusion, The excellence of the innumerable facsi- 
miles and reproductions, which, unlike those with which so many 
modern works are interlarded, are all essential to the exposi- 
tion of what we may surely call a ‘horny’ subject, is simply 
beyond all praise. But that, as Mr. Toole would say, ‘is 
nothing ’—simply nothing to the astonished reader, who on 
opening these grand volumes finds himself in a cupboard full 
of actual horn-books, modern of course but the best and 
most instructive Brummagem. Needless to say no illustratioa 
can illustrate like these funny little hand-screens and ‘royal 
battledores,” which one can actually handle and examine for 
oneself. What with the facsimiles and the tasteful modern 
illustrations (the most charming of which is perhaps that of 
the sailor-boy lolling in a boat on a calm sea perusing the horn, 
labelled, ‘Harder than pulling ’), and the horn-books, etc., them- 
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selves, the book comprises quite a museum of curiosities and a 
picture-gallery under one cover. One fancies the millionaire 
revelling in a whole library of such works on all obscure and 
technical subjects, and feels frantically tempted to scrape the 
gold off Mr. Tuer’s tomes. How happy is he (the millionaire) 
born and taught, who orders at his own sweet will editions of 
this ‘sumptuous’ sort, and need not think about the bill. 

To what may be called the ‘cupboard-book’ we foresee an 
infinite and most interesting future. Imagine the delight of a 
child on finding that inside the cover of its ‘ Natural History 
Text-book’ was a real live mouse, for example, in a cage, or 
even a few clock-work models of the larger fauna. Heavier 
works, again, might provide refreshments (a light packet of 
sandwiches and a flask of whisky) for the reviewer—all in- 
cluded in the ‘board’—or even an electric light or two on 
the headbands, to be worked by turning the leaves. In other 
respects the ¢dition de luxe cin hardly go much further than 
Mr. Tuer’s has done, 


A COMPEND OF REDSKIN LORE 


The Story of the Indian. By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
London : Chapman. 


The American Indian has manifold claims upon our curiosity. 
To begin with, he is so much of an ethnographic puzzle that 
to assume a special act of creation on his behalf has seemed as 
likely a way as any of accounting for his presence upon the 
earth. Philologically, he is important as having, practically all 
to himself, a unique type of speech which is diversified into 
some eight hundred distinct languages. His stock of traditions, 
customs and beliefs are beginning to rank as the richest pro- 
vince in all the realms of folk-lore; while his character and 
ways are a topic on which the imagination of Europe has 
delighted to expatiate and to contradict itself. As the ‘ Noble 
Savage’ of del/es lettres and oratory he powerfully influenced 
the sentimental education, and thereby the politics, of last- 
century Europe, when the creatures of civilisation were invited 
to regard him and, if possible, work back to his condition and 
live up to his example. Against this vogue which hz enjoyedas 
a moral abstraction was to be set the fact that during his most 
renowned public app2arances (as at Fort William Henry) our 
Noble Savage was not on his b:st behaviour, and in the excite- 
ments of killing showed himself ‘ remarkable like you ‘—or me. 
From such incidents and the wild tales of equally w.ld trappers 
originated that view of him as a cruel and crafty barbarian 
which found its nadir of literary expression (in this country, at 
least) in a whole library of dumpy little books in truculent 
paper covers, which used to be bought in their hundreds of 
thousands (at 3d. each) and eagerly devoured by boys, especially 
by butcher's boys. Therein the imagination was surfeited with 
snake-like treachery, wild slaughter, scalping and the gouzing 
out of eyes. All this while generations of Red-men have been 
living and dying, happily ignorant of their distant fame and 
infamy and not quite worthy of either. In effect, however, it 
would seem that those who evolved from their own ardently 
moral consciousness the fiction of the Noble Savage made a 
very good guess at the actual conditions. As a reading of the 
race it was at any rate distinctly truer than that of the Truthful 
Jameses who only know that ‘ Injins is pizen’ ; or than that of 
the intelligent citizens who, upon some familiarity with the dis- 
inherited Mohican of to-day, have embodied their contempt in 
the epigram that there is no good Indian but a dead Indian. 
For the century of dishonour which marks its relations with 
the aborigines, the United States Government is now atoning, 
among other ways, by attempts to collect and preserve as much 
Indian lore as possible. And it is an urgent business this, an 
affair of working while it is day. For although there is reason 
to believe that the Indian is not passing, but is rather adding 
to his numbers, it is none the less certain that he is learning 
new ways and forgetting the old, which comes to much the 
same thing. In addition to the official publications of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, there are now many works by private 
persons who have made a study of the Indian. We know of 
none better, or indeed so good within its limits, as this book of 
Mr. Grinnell’s ; albeit the title is misleading if it be not a mis- 
nomer. Zhe Story of the Indian will be taken to mean his 
history, whereas the phrase here stands for a description of his 
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manner of life, his social customs and religious beliefs, his ways 
of thinking about the world and himself. For what it aims at 
giving, the book could hardly be better done. Mr. Grinnell 
has lived with the Indian, and taken time and trouble not only 
to know things about him, but to understand him. And if he 
somewhat insistently points out in his preface that the Indian 
is a human being like ourselves, it must be remembered that 
the book is an American product, though it bears a London 
imprint, and that such elementary claims as these cannot safely 
be taken for granted when you are addressing the citizens of a 
free Republic ; the more so if its stock of humanistic sentiment 
has been permanently diminished by the one mighty effort to 
formulate the rights of man for the rest of the world. To Mr. 
Grinnell, at any rate, it is clear that, ‘though the red man is a 
savage and has savage qualities, yet the most impressive 
characteristic of the Indian is his humanity.’ This view is con- 
sistently borne out by the picture here given of an Indian com- 
munity in times of war and peace. We find that to be upon 
the warpath was, upon the whole, an abnormal condition with 
him, and one in which he felt by no means at his ease ; hence, 
perhaps, his excitement and excesses. In the high value which 
he places upon life, and in his extreme avoidance of death, the 
Indian brave is the brother of the Homeric hero. Before the 
coming of the white man and the fatal gift of the horse, there 
was rarely a cause for quarrel and hardly any means of aggres- 
sion. Such inter-tribal hostilities as occurred were probably as 
harmless, as temerarious, and as sincerely make-believe as the 
bickerings of rival boys’ schools among ourselves. The real 
fighting was in the search for a subsistence, the struggle with 
nature and the wild beasts that fight or flee. The Indians are 
true evolutionists, with no legends of a golden age in the past, 
but rather with a dolorous recollection of a distant time when 
man was weak and weaponless. Then with only his hands 
and his wits to help him—perhaps also with a club of some 
sort—he went in great fear of his life, and was trampled and 
‘ devoured by the buffalo.’ The bow and arrow must have helped 
him out of that parlous condition many centuries ago ; but it was 
not until he became a horseman that he had much inducement to 
go upon the warpath. His dodging methods in fight have been 
often wondered at, and are not, we think, sufficiently accounted 
for. They become more intelligible if we consider that when 
he entered on the new career of warfare, he naturally brought 
to it those tactics of duplicity and manceuvre which had been 
in immemorial use against the buffalo and other big game— 
foes that were certainly not worth a human life. Also, as the 
aim of most of his expeditions was not conquest, but horse- 
couping, prudence was as good a weapon as valour, and the 
virtue of the brave was still a thing of intellect and ‘smartness.’ 
This training, however, showed curious results later, when the 
tribes entered on a regular campaign against the colonists ; as 
when an immense horde of warriors under Pontiac laid timorous 
siege to a stockade, feebly defended, which they might have 
marched up against and broken down by sheer weight, had 
their traditions not made such an idea impossible for them. 
However, as already said, the real Indian is only to be seen of 
them who look for him in his social and domestic relations, 
his daily economies and customs. So the first chapter of this 
book describes a day’s-round in a typical camp or village, and 
is a sort of overture to the themes that follow. We catch sight 
of the papoose securely strapped to his board and so borne 
upon his mother’s back while she works or pays her afternoon 
calls. While still a three-year-old, or less, he goes upon his 
father’s shoulder to take his morning tub in the river, 
and emerges squirming, but heroically silent. About this age 
he sometimes wearies of the excitements of liberty and 
cries ; not to be nursed, but that he may be strapped to his 
board and hung up again on a pole, there to blink at the sun 
and mature his views of life. The games wherewith he recreates 
himself at every age are fully described. Some, we fancy, are 
universal—for instance, that which is here called Hands is 
known to Scottish children as Nievie-nic-nac—and few of them 
are played ‘for love. The women have a large liberty in 
gambling, and the children ape their elders. A stranger from 
another tribe will probably have all his forfeits returned to him, 
but with a run of luck he may carry off the entire property of 
his host or of the settlement. Cheating is practically unknown, 
and an umpire’s decision is never disputed! To call a dinner. 
party by setting a young man at the door of your tent to shout 
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forth the names of the bidden guests, may seem a little loud ; 
yet in the absence of a Morning Post the plan serves to advertise 
a piece of social intelligence. On the other hand, one of those 
guests would as soon think of committing social suicide as of 
interrupting another man’s remarks. No one is helped to food 
twice ; but whether that shall rank as an instance of politeness, 
readers will decide according to their appetites. Inthe chapter 
on Marriage the author comments sensibly upon the error of 
supposing that the squaw is a mere drudge, or that her lot is 
an unjust one; yet some knowledge of current biology would 
have enabled him to assert a stronger case here and to 
universalise his argument. To amateurs of swift action and 
strange enterprise we can commend the three chapters of war- 
fare, especially that story of the Skidi woman who made her 
way into the camp of the enemy and joined in their war-dance, 
seeking an opportunity to avenge her husband and retrieve his 
spoils: a mordant and dramatic episode this, worthy of any 
modern master in that kind. More extraordinary is the story 
of the Bridled Man, who was a sort of red-skin Jean Valjean, 
but, when driven to bay, stabbed his way through a dense crowd 
of enemies and escaped to his own people. More congenial to 
many will be the very full and impressive account of the Indian’s 
religious ideas, his cosmogony and his reading of the earth: 
topics upon which we would willingly linger. But altogether 
the book is true pemmican, close-packed of the things that 
recreate and inform. The knowledge, too, is largely first-hand, 
of the author’s own finding or verifying; so that the book, 
while popular and comprehensive, is also documentary. We 
Ought to add that it is a document admirably penned. 

The binding is exceedingly mean, but there are some useful 
illustrations. The picture of the Sioux chief in full fig pleasures 
us greatly, by making us think of Mr. Gladstone—in fancy dress 
at Covent Garden. 


FICTION 

1. Zne Wardlaws. FE. RENTOUL ESLER. Smith Elder. 

2. The Folly of Eustace, and other Stories. ROBERT HICHENS. 
Heinemann. 

The Sacrifice of Fools. By R. MANIFOLD CRAIG. Lane. 

. The Honour of the Flag. By W.CLARK RUSSELL. Unwin. 

. To Step Aside is Human, By ALAN St. AUBYN. White. 

A Woman With a Future. By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Black. 

A Rogue's Daughter. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Arrowsmith. 
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1. It has been said that the mantle of Mrs. Gaskell has fallen 
on the shoulders of Mrs. Esler, and while hardly endorsing to 
the full this high praise we must admit that Mrs. Esler has at 
least one of the great gifts of the author of Cranford, that of 
presenting everyday life to the reader in such a way as to make 
it seem absolutely real, of presenting dull doings in a way that 
makes them interesting reading. Marjorie Wardlaw, the 
daughter of a spendthrift father of good old Irish family, finds 
herself at his death almost penniless, with only a few pounds a 
year between her and starvation. She has, moreover, a baby 
brother to maintain. The story deals with her early struggles 
and with the after career of her brother as a successful stock- 
broker. The quiet, earnest life of Marjorie, into which comes 
but one faint, soon extinguished gleam of love-light ; the luxu- 
rious, rather vulgar life of her brother and his wife ; the develop- 
ment of his daughter and her life-lot ; all are told with equal 
skill, and with a wise and gentle sympathy that charms and 
convinces. The tale is very life-like. Even the marriage of 
Marjorie’s niece to Tom the good and commonplace, is as 
irritating and as probable as any love-match among one’s own 
people couldbe. There is room for more of this temperate 
self-restrained work which deals not with sports and exceptions, 
degenerates and neurotics, but with the persistent types which 
go to make up the community of ordinary men and women. 

2. The author of Zhe Green Carnation gives us here a volume 
of very clever sketches, most of which have previously appeared 
in various periodicals. The stories are, we repeat, very clever, 
if anything a little too clever. The reader becomes a trifle 
dazed and wearied with all this brilliancy and longs for a little 
plain straightforward story-telling. ‘The Follyof Eustace’ seems 
to us, at once, the most imaginative and the most real of these 
tales. A man sets out, from early youth, to play the part of 
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the eccentric, the furceur. By dint of laboriously prepared 
impromptus and originalities carefully worked up he succeeds 
in his aim, and by his very success loses all in his life that 
makes that life of worth. The mutual misunderstanding of 
Eustace and his wife is admirably sketched, and the husband 
longing to be dull and natural but patiently practising the 
buffoonery that is to him an arduous trade, because he believes 
that his wife loves him for his originality—the wife hating his 
foolish farces more and more, and believing that there is, after 
all, no kernel of manhood in the jester she has married— 
these are presented with a wit and pathos of which Mr. Hichens 
has every right to be proud. The second story ‘ The Return of 
the Soul’ is too long, and the idea is not new; we remember 
having read a story with the same motive long a:o. It was 
called ‘Blood ’—and impressed us so vividly that even now we 
can recall the name of the worthless weekly wherein we read it. 
‘The Collaborators’ is a study grimly realistic. ‘The Wolf’s 
Life’ has artistic merits—but we can’t feel as sorry for the 
heroine as Mr. Hichens is. If young governesses, when 
gentlemen who should know better stray into their cabins 0’ 
nights, merely whisper, ‘Some one has seen youcomein. Go!’ 
—and does not at once seek the protection of the mother of her 
pupils, she deserves pretty well all she gets. ‘Tae Man of 
Promise’ is a clever and thoughtful version of the Giant’s Robe, 
and the ‘Coming of the Music’ is full of life and colour, 
though it is a little too melodramatic for true art, and is perhaps 
hardly worthy to live between the same boards with ‘ The Folly 
of Eustace,’ or ‘The Man of Promise.’ 

3. All Mr. Craig’s European characters depress us aout 
equally. The mad Italian painter, his mad son, the heroine and 
her more or less maid mother, the doctor and the wax doll hero, 
all these are commonplace and viewr jeu toa dezree. The Indian 
fakeers, headmen and priests inspire a tepid interest, but in the 
race for the reader’s favour it is the African ape first and the 
rest nowhere. Mrs. Rutherglen had had in her youth the 
misfortune to refuse the hand of a mad artist who had, strictly 
speaking, no hand to offer, because he was a married min. 
When he had killed himself his wife found-out about that 
invalid offer and resolved on revenge. So she wove a d2ep 
plan and married her son, Ferdinand, to Mrs. Rutherglen’s 
daughter, Salome. Mrs. Rutherglen forbide the match, but it 
did not occur to her to mention the reason. She only said, ‘I 
shan’t go out of doors till you come back,’ and as her daughter 
married at once and went to India Mrs. Rutherglen had to stay 
indoors for some time. On all which the verdict is ‘serve her 
right” Then Ferdinand and Salome went to live in the jungle 
in a lost temple of Hanuman, the Monkey-God, and Ferdinand 
went on sticking straws in his hair—and, at last, jumped over 
a cliff. So then Salome decided to go home to her mother, and 
went. The plot has nothing original and if the book is worth 
reading it is for the sake of the excellent pictures of Indian 
village life and the really good descriptions of Indian scenery. 
The psychology is ambitious and mostly faulty. The book is 
written in moderately good English, but the author should 
guard against his great temptation to drop into journalese. 

4. From Mr. Clark Russell the experienced reader looks for 
that breeziness, healthiness, and freshness, which is essentially 
of the sea, and in Zhe Honour of the Flag he shall be in no 
wise disappointed, Indeed, the short stories collected in the 
present volume strike us as possessing, in addition to the man- 
liness which marks all Mr. Clark Russell’s work, a more purely 
literary savour, than we remember to have detected in the 
author’s former productions. There are in more than one of 
these stories passages that remind the reader of R. L. Stevenson 
with this difference that Stevenson always wrote of the sea and 
Sailors with the pen of a landsman, while Mr. Clark Russell 
touches on such matters with the firmer and less fantastic hand 
ofaseaman. It will doubtless be sufficient to say that in these 
sea-tales Mr. Clark Russell is at his best—that his manner is 
as fresh as ever, his matter as pure and honest—to secure for 
them the large circle of readers they most certain!y deserve. 

5. Zo Step Aside ts Human is good enough to make one 
wonder why it is not very much better. The author has, in 
fact, many of the requisites for good writing. He does not 
meander. He has vivacity and interest and some notion of 
character-drawing. He is, in fact, full of promise which he 
never fulfils. The book opens well, but long before the end 
it has degenerated into the most trite and commonplace of 
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stories, wherein figure such well-worn old friends as the ad- 
venturess, the angelic governess, the gentleman thief, the 
haughty lady of title, and the patrician eldest son—of course 
in love with the governess. In the earlier chapters these 
persons are something like human beings, but they very soon 
turn into the ordinary fictional puppets, quite forget to su:ta'n 
their characters in word or action, and become chameleons 
who change their colour on every page. Even as it stands, 
however, the book is quite readable: while, if next time Mr. 
St. Aubyn will find out a plot and personages rather less an- 
tiquated, and can get a grasp of character instead of only 
an idea of it, he may be not merely readable but worth 
reading. The two qualities are quite distinct. 

6. ‘“ In England,” said Hesperia, “ you seem to think it 
wicked to be happy.” ‘* Nonsense, my dear,” said Mrs. Troy. 
‘Then why do you sit indoors all day and look glum? Why 
don’t you make a duty of joy?” Mrs. Troy had not been 
brought up to talk like this ; so she poured out two cups of teaand 
said she never could remember whether Hesperia took sugar.’ 
From this passage of arms it will be seen that Mrs. Troy is not 
a little wooden, and Hesperia a trifle vulgar, and the juxta- 
position of mother-in-law and daughter-in-law unusually trying. 
Hesperia is atype of a second-rate beauty, whose education 
has been picked up in the intervals of travelling from hotel to 
hotel dur.ng her widowed mother’s continental wanderings in 
search of economy. When Mrs. Madison, after the disappoint- 
ment about the Pomeranian Count, fell in with Philip Troy in 
Switzerland, ‘she had just sense enough to value’ him, and 
‘even to wonder what he valued in Hesperia.’ When Philip 
lays his heart and his thousand a year at the daughter’s feet, 
the mother feels moderately satisfied. But the daughter’s 
passing fancy for her husband does not survive the discovery 
that such an income is not enough for display, and that her 
scholarly partner has no intention of giving up the history which 
is his life’s work in order to obtain more money on the Stock 
Exchange or elsewhere. Her essential vulgarity of soul leads 
her to be attracted by the showy expenditure of Mr. Cassel, the 
nondescript financier, and the teachings of the Westobys, her 
agnostic friends, soon incline her to more or less risky relations 
with her male acquaintance. Weneed not pursue the narrative 
farther: good dialogue and strong characterisation are no 
more than we expect from Mrs. Sidgwick ; and if we care less 
for the present than for some of her past work, it is rather due 
to the sadness of the theme (for Hesperia’s frivolity ends in the 
usual way) than to any want of power in its treatment. 

7. Miss Adeline Sergeant has elected to expend upon quan- 
tity talents which, if directed and narrowed down upon quality, 
might well raise her to a higher position among contemporary 
fictionists than she at present occupies. A Rogue’s Daughter 
bears, alike in its conception and execution, the mark of 
ephemeral and careless workmanship. It is a book of the 
moment, written for the moment, and likely to live for the 
moment only. Miss Sergeant has gone to the daily newspaper 
for her inspiration. The rogue is no doubt Jabez Balfour, and 
the problem raised by the present story is in itself interesting 
enough and capable of great expansion. This problem is the 
fate of the children of a notorious swindler cast upon the 
world without means or a friend—modern Ishmaelites in a 
world of angry shareholders. Out of these materials Miss 
Sergeant has woven a wholly superficial, commonplace, and 
unsatisfying story. The conventionality of the plot and the 
characters is depressing, while the density of Cyprian Har- 
court, the man who marries the ‘ Rogue’s Daughter,’ is beyond 
belief. The writing is fluent and correct; but the book lacks 
life and fire—is, in a word, machine-made. 


VIEWS 
Excursions in Criticism. By). London: Cassell. 


Mr. Quiller Couch has lately been setting a very bad example 
to his juniors, who—conscious of only one or two volumes 
standing to their credit—look enviously at the rapidly lengthen- 
ing list of his published works. It is but a few weeks—since 
one does not read the Christmas numbers, or take them into 
account—that he laid violent hands upon one of the best of his 
short stories and converted it into one of the very worst of his 
books. Now he challenges attention again with a volume of 
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criticisms, of which you can only say that its constituent articles 
were excellent journalism—when they appeared. A quotation 
from the preface, addressed to ‘A. B. W.’ is in itself a review of 
the book. ‘Three years ago you found time to arrange a few 
of your writings’—for the Sfeaker—‘in a notable volume of 
Playhouse Impressions. Some months ago I searched the files 
of the paper with a similar design. I read my way through an 
astonishing amount of my own composition. Noble edifice of 
toil! It stretched away in imposing proportions and vanishing 
perspective—weck by wee—two columns to the week! The 
mischief was it did not appear to lead toanything: and tor the 
first mile or two even the casual graces of the colonnade were 
hopelessly marred by that besetting fault of the young journalist, 

who finds no satisfaction in his task of making bricks without 
straw unless he can go straightway and heave them at somebody,’ 
Despite the ancient gibe at reviewers who allow themselves to 
read prefaces these words must be the text of the present notice, 
for in some ways they are the best possible expression of your 
feeling when you have read the last page in the bock. 

‘It did not appear to lead to anything’: that, if you will but 
change the tense, is what first comes into the head of the man 
who has to speak of the book. The habit of throwing bricks, 
for example, is an extremely uncouth one, and should be 
avoided by the ciscreet. Yet there are times when a es ck—or 
something heavier—is a very useful missile; and, at any rate, 
one’s choice should not be limited to the alternat eel bricks or 
bouquets. Mr. Couch has avoided the brick, but he has been 
uncommonly profuse with his bouquets, and the result is that 
you perceive the usclessness of contemporary criticism. It may 
well be true, for «xample, that Mr. George Moore’s Esther 
Waters was ‘ the only novel of importance produced during the 
two barren years which separated its appearance from that of 
Mr. Hardy’s 7Zess.’ But what does it all amount to, afier all ? 
You like the book, and you call its author a great ariist : ‘ itself 
the most artistic, the most complete, and’—of course —‘ the 
most inevitable work of fiction that has been published in 
England for at least two years’: since, in fact, the publication 
of a book whose action is felt to be ‘ not inevitable, bet freakish,’ 
which is held to show in the main that its author imagines ‘ ie 
riddles of life are solved by pulling mouths at Pow idence.’ 
There is no room for doubt as to the goodness of Esther Warers, 
but does not Mr. Couch’s specially chosen form of praise leave 
you a little in doubt as to whether he is belaud ng the book 
itself or merely damning the rest of the fiction of those two 
years? 

Take again the author’s appreciaticn of Mr. Hail Caire’s 
Manxman. It is not incumbent on the present writer to express 
any opinion as to the merits of that remarkable work. You 
have all read a sort of affidavit from the printer—of all people 
in the world—to the effect that it was the most successful novel 
published for Heaven knows_how many years. But how does 
Mr. Couch approach this remarkable work? The epithet 
‘ Eschylean’ is rather a big one, yet Mr. Couch states that in 
the case of this book the use of it ‘would not b2 unwarranted.’ 
Now, one had the idea that .Eschylus was by way of 
being an artist, so that you might suppose that Mr. Hall 
Caine was, in the opinion of Mr. Couch, the same rare 
creature. Nothing of the kind. He doubts not at all ‘that 
the climax, and therefore the whole story, would have been 
twice as impressive had the book, from p. 128 onwards, con- 
tained just half its present number of words.’ Now, granting 
the point of view, Mr. Couch’s criticism was good enough jour- 
nalism on August 11, 1894. At the present moment, however, 
and as part of a volume, it is entirely useless, for it implies 
that the book is to all intents and purposes dead. Posterity 
will never trouble itself about—will, in fact, never hear of—a 
volume which needs curtailing by (so far as one remembers 
about a third of its entire length. The thing, if this be true, 
cannot be art, and it is art that keeps a book alive. 

It may be said that Mr. Couch has not — confined him- 
self to the men of his own day: that wi ome cases he has 
spoken with the authoritative voice of po ty itself. That is 
entirely true : the volume includes criticisms ied all the 
new editions of standard authors that have been published 
since the author began to write causeries once a week. But 
here again the same complaint is to be made: the weekly two 
columns is usually no more than a discussion of the vagaries of 
some more or less obscure editor, or of the trifling new fact or 
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fancy which is his sole contribution to the literature of his sub- 
ject. And thus of the whole volume it must be said in conclu- 
sion, ‘It does not seam to lead to anything.’ Like the cheaper 
kinds of claret, it may allay but can never quench the thirst of 
the min who reads it, caring at all for literature. 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 


‘ Cambridge Historical Series.’ 
University Press. 


The United States of A merica. 
By EDWARD CHANNING. Cambridge: 


; being a recognised form of literature the 
‘Cambridge Historical Series’ has so far proved itself one of 
the best of its kind, and Mr. Channing’s work will tend to 
establish it in this satisfactory position. To give a comple e 


The Serie 
}, 


’ 


history of the United States in two hundred pages is a manifest 
impossibility and the chief question to be decided is what to 
We learn from the preface that an unusually small 
space has been allotted to campaigns and battles, a fact we 
should not have observed, since they take up nearly a third 
of the whole work. Mr. Channing writes as the consti- 
tutional historian and from this point of view the most 
striking comparison to be drawn between the three great wars 
carried on by the United States we take to be that the first welded 
the thirteen original States into one nation, that the second led 
them to adopt that policy of non-interference with European 
politics which as a collateral result produced the promulgation 
of the Monroe doctrine, and that the third settled in a very 
practical way the old-standing and inevitable difficulties relating 
to State rights; while all three by demonstrating the 
possibilities of industrial expansion during active war operations 
of which the Northern States on each occasion proved them- 
selves capable, produced the system of protection which gives 
the dominating note to the politics of the country at the present 
and will probably continue to do so for an indefinitely long 
time to come. These reflections are due in part to a study of 
Mr. Channing’s work, and the power of developing them of 
which he gives many indications makes the reader regret that 
he has paid as much attention as he has to military operations 
and purely external politics. 

Mr. Channing possesses an admirable power of giving general 
accounts of the social and economical state of the U ace States 


leave out. 


at various ee chs in their history. Tae book opens with such 
an account of the colonies before any difficulties had arisen in 
their relation to the mother country, and this is followed by 
equally good descriptions of the steady progress of the Northera 
states and the comparative stagnation of their Southern neigh- 
In the same way the story of the gradual growth of 
avery question, beginning with the Missouri comoromise 
and culminating with the struggle for Kansas, gives the most 
ignorant reader as clear an idea as sucha sketch can of the chief 
cause which led up to the great civil war. In discussing the 
political aspect of the war it is no doubt inevitable that the 
author should make his personal sympathies manifest, par- 
ticularly when his name is remembered, 
what relationship to 


though we are 
not aware a prominent figure of those 
times it implies. But he shows a very proper historical 
appreciation of its causes in pointing out that it was fought 
to determine a necessarily undecided question as to which 
of the two conceptions of the nature of the federal tie should 
be adopted, and that it is incorrect to talk of it as a rebellion. 
Thetwo conceptions corresponded in fact to two forms of 
civilisation, and the question of which was to prevail was a3 
much outside any of the doctrines of constitutional law a3 
was the older question of the power of the Seagish Parlia- 
ment to tax the Colonists: and this leading fact Mr. Channing 
both appreciates and illustrates. Ou purely wilicic il questions 
the author Is a less satisfactory guide than he is in econo- 
mical and social matters. Justice is done both to Jefferson’s 
merits and defects, but to an English reader at least it seems 
that Hamilton is not as fairly treated. The ‘Federalist? is 
generally regarded on this side of the Atlanticas the ablest 
commentary produced on the constitution emanating from the 
supporters of the views which ultimately prevailed, but its con- 
tents receive scanty notice. In the same way the details of 
Jackson’s presidentship, although the importance of the event is 
duly noticed, are rather slurred over. In particular the growth 
of American political corruption, which is so largely due to his 
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influence, passes almost unnoticed. Such errors, however, being 
chiefly of omission, we have every reason to hope that the 
author will have ample opportunity of correcting. His talents, 
so far as can be judged from his present work, are for generalisa- 
tion rather than narrative, and when he is free from the fetters 
of serial authorship it is to be hoped that he will give them 
fuller swing. We cannot close our remarks without a word of 
commendation for his maps which, however, does not include 
the explanation of them by a complicated system of lettered 


lines. 


IS VIVISECTION INDISPENSABLE? 


Biological Experimentation : lis Function and Limits. By 
Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D. London: Bel!. 


The Leigh-Browne Trust made an admirable selection when 
they chose Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson to answer certain 
questions as to the value to science of painful experiments on 
the lower animals. The subject is a burning one, and those 
who under the somewhat ambitious nickname of anti-vivisectors 
are consistently opposed to all forms of scientific experiment 
on the lower animals have imported much unnecessary bitter- 
ness into the controversy, and have pursued scientific men, 
whose only object in their work is the good of humanity, with 
much violent abuse. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson is one of 
the most distinguished scientific investigators of this latter half 
of the nineteenth century; he has made many original and 
valuable discoveries, but while in his lethal chambers he has 
probably done to death painlessly more than a million of dogs, 
he has always avoided painful experiments on the lower animals. 
Hence he has a right to be heard. Both sides may listen: the 
scientific man cannot despise him as a hysterical faddis:, and 
the anti-vivisectionist knows that he ishumane. In Szological 
Experimentation Sit Benjamin handles the whole subject ina 
masterly way, and answers in detail in separate chapters the 
nine questions submitted by the Leigh-Browne Trust. 

The first question, asking whether farz/ful experiments are 
indispensable, is answered neatly by a chapter on experimenta- 
tion and the disturbing intluence of sufferings, ending with the 
aphorism: Experiment may be expedient, but it is not indis- 
pensable. The second question, which asks whether Aazi/ul 
experiments on animals helped in the discovery of anesthesia, is 
answered in a masterly history of the discovery of anesthesia, 
showing how anesthesia was at first empirical, afterwards almost 
accidental, and now is fixed on such a scientific basis that the 
physiological chemist can tell with almost absolute certainty if 
any given substance of which he knows the composition will 
act as a general anvesthetic. What he cannot tell is whether it 
can act safely. This safety must be tested on animals, but, of 
course, such experiments are, if lethal, absolutely painless. 
Hence it may be formulated that experiments on animals are 
expedient in the study of new anwsthetics. Ir answer to the 
third question, which is: Ja ¢he study of human functions, can 
vou suggest promising lines of research without resort to pain- 
Jul experimentation ? Sir Benjamin is on his own chosen ground; 
and suggests numerous lines in which work can be done, and 
almost passes into tall-talk when he describes the Universe as 
an experimental laboratory in which he (the experimenter 
‘may walk from table to table, from earth to air or sea, and 
never tire or never fail for subject of discourse. He may be 
satisfied, and he often only cramps himself when, “with all 
appliances of art to boot,’ he enters a laboratory of mere 
bricks and mortar in pursuit of vital experiments.’ (p. 87.) 

sull he has to own with a moderation which will annoy the 
fiercer antivivisectionists that there is a class of painless 
experimentation on living animals which judiciously and 
properly conducted may render useful and expedient aid in 
solving difficulties suggested by the experimentation of Nature. 
The fourth question is a large one. Jn the study of causes of 
disease and s uccessful treatment, what sound methods of research 
om be laid down without recourse to painful experiments 2 
Neither in grammar nor clarity of meaning is the question a 
success ; so the answer after some delightfully inconsequent 
divagations on failures in diagnosis and in drugging, ends by 
answering that no painful experiments, or indeed no experi- 
ments, on inferior creatures are necessary for practical lines of 
tesearch on disease and its treatment. The fifth question, 
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What do you recommend as the best methods of attaining the 
ereat aim of medicine, namely, sanitation and the prevention o 
disease? is answered in one word, cleanliness—physical and 
mental purity. The sixth question seems rather to invoive a 
petitio principii and the answer expected will be of the nature 
ofa pious opinion. It is, Vo you agree with us in the view that 
both intellectual and moral evil result. fiom erroneous methols 
of research? The answer is a canny one and does not commit 
the author tomuch. To question seven, Do you approve of the 
instruction of students by means of experimentalism on living 
animals? the answer rings clear and true: ‘Were I again to 
deliver a course of physiological lectures to qualified hearers 
I should make the experimental demonstrations on living 
animals as few and far between as was compatible with duty. 
They woald be exceptional of exceptional, and painless from 
beginning to end.’ To question eight, as to the intervention of 
the law in relation to experimental research, Sir Benjamin 
shows the absolute worthlessness of the law in preventing 
suffering, and descants most wisely on the intolerable insult of 
such an act to the!noble profession of medicine. The ninth 
question gives a wide range of possible answer: Cam you lay 
down an outline of an Institute of Preventive Medicine whire 
the objects and methods of research shall be in accordance with 
the terms and the spirit of the Leigh-Browne Endowment? 
The answer is very short, but very much to the point. After 
stating that his understanding is that the great object of the 
Leigh-Browne Endowment is to establish an institution for the 
study of biology in which advanced views for the prevention of 
disease shall be taught, and in which experimentation and 
observation in all directions shall be considered as the basis of 
research, but from which painful experimentation shall be 
altogether excluded ; he practically answers : Give me plenty of 
money and a good building, I will start six chairs the 
occupants of which will in biology, physiology, psychology, 
construction, chemistry and hygiene, teach national health and 
not require any experiments on animals to iilustrate their 
lectures. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS 


Mr. G. Seymour Fort’s statement in the \ineteenth Centur; 
concerning ‘The True Motive and Reason of Dr. Jamesoa’s 
Raid’ has secured more attention than it deserves by virtue cf 
any sense of propriety, any discretion, or any statesmanlike 
insizht shown by the writer; and itis by no means surprising 
that Lord Loch, who has his own little troubles, should have 
hastened to repudiate the idea that Mr. Fort was inspired by 
him. Mr. Fort seems to forget that Dr. Jameson is still on h’s 
trial, for wuich oblivion he has some justification for, since the 
trial of Warren Hastings, no trial has been conducted ina more 
dilatory and spasmodic fashion. Then Mr. Fort has a theory 
to enunciate to the effect that the raid was, so to speak, a 
private-adventure answer to an officially authorised German 
attempt to secure the Transvaal. For this theory he can find 
no support in the way of evidence; he is compelled to resort to 
illegitimate inference. Altogether this isa foolish article ; but 
its folly is England’s salvation. An article, written in more 
reasonable form and to much the same effect, might have done 
an infinity of mischief. Mr. Fort, like the wasp, is irritating 
only, and, like that insect, which can sting just as well without 
its head as with it, shows that for purposes of annoyance no 
brains are required. Fortunately, one bad article cannot spoil 
a good review; and in this month’s issue of the first of the 
monthlies there is some sound matter. Does a man’s taste 
incline him to the pleasant paths of literature and of ancient 
literary gossip? Then let him read Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
charming paper on John Addington Symonds or M. Jusserand’s 
careful inquiry into the question whether Chaucer and Petrarch 
ever met face to face. Is he the father of a family and pract:- 
cally minded? Surely Mr. Godsal’s gloomy exposition of the 
fate which meets young men from the public schools and the 
Universities when they try ranche-management in the Western 
States, will give him gloomy satisfaction. Also ‘Murder by 
Measles,’ a very sensible article by Doctors Waldo and Walsh, 
will incline him to write to the Zzmes. We ourselves know 
the cases of two great private schools where the carelessness of 
parents in sending infected children to school has bereaved at 
least four other parents, and another, that of a public school, 
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in whch the same result all but followed. There is food, in 
short, for every appetite ; even for the heraldic enthusiast Rouge 
Dragon caters, but the most charming of them all—that we 
should have to say it—is Mr. Gladstone’s plea for Sheridan. 

The first article in the For/nightly is none the worse, but 
rather much the better, for being anonymous; it is however 
feminine in tone and style. Few men could write of the feeling 
of Rhodes towards Jameson in conrection with the raid, that he 
was ‘furious with him.’ But be the writer male or female the 
defence of Mr. Rhodes is as complete as possible having regard 
to the proved facts favourable to him. Those unfavourable to 
him are naturally omitted ; and the argument does not fit in 
with that of Mr. Fort. Finally the advocate of Mr. Rhodes has 
our sympathy in deprecating the imputations of merely sordid 
motive which have been levelled against him, they are mean 
and it is surely possible to oppose a man, and to condemn him, 
without accusing him of a motive from which his whole’ career 
shows him to be free. All the same we could have spared the 
rant about Mr. Rhodes risking his life in Matabeleland, and the 
writer may be reminded that others than the supporters of the 
Chartered Company may be ‘Imperialists,’ with or without 
inverted commas. We can find nothing new in Professor 
Tyrrell’s critique of Jude the Obscure. Of the remaining ariicles 
many are distinctly good. Judge O'Connor Morris on the Irish 
Land Bill is naturally worth listeningto. Dr. J.C. Wills ‘On things 
Persian,’ pays a well-merited compliment to the late Shah and 
shows us that his successor, who came to the throne peaceably 
by virtue of his father’s good management, is the possessor of 
fabulous riches. The whole article is fascinating in no common 
measure. Very pleasing, too, is Mr. Traill’s article on ‘Our 
neglected Tories’ of the upper middle class : and very true also. 
We like particularly his description of the working classes who 
have for twenty-nine years been ‘simultaneously plied with the 
flattery which depraves a ruler and the bribery that corrupts a 
people.’ Mr. J. G. Robertson writes sensibly and critically of 
the latter-day Olympic games. Mr. Dicey contributes a clever 
defence of colonisation by Chartered Company. 

On the contrary, the able writer of the ‘Episodes of the 
Month’ in the National Review goes for the Chartered Com- 
pany ‘ baldheaded,’ and the month’s number is full of the South 
African question. Mr. Arnold Forster quotes the observation 
of a colleague in the Commons, with which most men will 
agree: ‘I can’t stand the Chartered Company, and I don’t like 
the Boers.’ For the rest, Mr. Forster’s views are those which 
have been expressed by us over and over again during the past 
few weeks. Mr. Lionel Décle, on the other hand, after two 
years in Rhodesia, says of its maker: ‘I can only say that I 
should be proud to number among my own countrymen a 
single man of his ability and patriotism.’ So there is room for 
difference of opinions, and ours differs from Mr. Décle’s mainly 
because while we esteem the ability very highly we have our 
doubts about the patriotism. ‘Some gossiping reflections’ 
on the Coronation by Mr. Greenwood are profoundly interest- 
ing and suggestive: and Mr. Leslie Stephen writes with his 
usual skill on Arthur Young. ‘ Editors,’ by a Contributor, is 
clever, affected, but not in the best of taste; it were easy to 
answer it by an article on ‘Contributors,’ who are not always 
as brilliant as they deem themselves to be. 

Cosmopolis appears with a changed programme. No 
chronicle of English literature appears from the pen of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, no man records the month’s history of the 
stage: of the second, perhaps, but hardly of the first, there 
was nothing worthy to be said. Again the volume opens with 
a short story by ‘John Oliver Hobbes,’ high-falutin’ but read- 
able, and above all complete in one number. The characteristic 
feature of the month’s issue is that it is ‘Cobden, Cobden, all 
the way.’ Mr. Henry Dunckley sets the tune with ‘ the Jubilee 
of Free Trade.’ M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu carries it on sv titulo 
‘Richard Cobden’; and the French writer’s article is not only 
lively in style but acute in criticism. It is indeed noteworthy 
that the Jubilee of Free Trade coincides very nearly with the 
economic reaction in Lancashire and with the quickening, if 
not the actual birth, of an imperial federation for Commercial 
purposes. On the same topic, under another title, Herr 
Theodor Barth discourses. Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes 
the first of a series of periodical articles on current French 
Literature, and Mr. Henry Norman writes acutely and soberly, 
albeit much hampered by the uncertainty of affairs in South 
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Africa, on foreign politics—observe the difficulties under which 
Mr. Norman has worked. ‘As I write... the farce of the 
death sentences is followed by the farce of a sentence of fifteen 
years imprisonment’ and so forth. All that seems to have 
happened a hundred years ago: ind much of the article is out 
of date ; but on wider questions, the position of Mr. Rhodes 
for example, it is just and rational in tone. We confess that 
we miss Mr. Andrew Lang’s Literary Chronicle. It is in the 
hand of the practised craftsman and, even when he confesses 
that he has not read the book to which he refers, he has always 
something pleasant and readable to say. Wordsworthian 
devotees will read with interest, and occasional indignation, a 
German estimate of the poet’s powers. The general run of the 
French and German contributions is, as usual,’excellent. 
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